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FIRESIDE  STORIES 


OF  THE 


Early  Days  in  the  Ozarks 


S.  C.  TURNBO 


PART  I 


Preface. 


This  book  and  others  to  follow  is  intended  for  those 
who  love  to  read  hunting  stories  of  the  pioneer  days, 
and  is  a collection  of  recollections  of  early  settlers  of 
the  Ozark  Country,  and  includes  accounts  of  the 
customs,  manner  of  living  and  the  hardships  endured 
in  those  early  days.  It  also  contains  incidents  of  the 
trials,  troubles  and  distress  that  both  sides  passed 
through  during  the  great  civil  war  between  the  States. 
It  is  our  duty  to  admire  the  bravery  that  Avas  displayed 
by  the  gallant  men  of  North  and  South  Avho  fell  in 
defense  of  what  they  believed  Avas  right.  It  was  the 
brave  that  met  the  brave,  and  they  settled  it  on  the 
bloody  field  of  battle  and  proclaimed  peace,  and  let  it 
be  peace  in  our  great  United  States  as  long  as  time 
lasts,  and  while  Ave  remember  the  true  and  fearless 
soldiers  of  both  sides  during  our  bloody  civil  war  let 
us  not  forget  the  memory  of  the.  old  timers  who  helped 
to  clear  the  forest  of  wild  beast  and  made  a beginning 
of  the  settlement  of  our  Ozark  hills  and  Aralleys.  We 
contend  that  the  people  of  Southern  Missouri  and 
Northern  Arkansas  are  as  intelligent  as  any  other 
country  affords,  not  only  enlightened,  but  they  are 
industrious  and  kind  hearted.  With  comfortable 
homes,  productive  lands,  beautiful  cities,  toAvns  and 
villages,  healthy  climate  and  pure  cold  water  to  drink. 
Every  one  living  in  the  Ozark  region  ought  to  feel  con- 
tent and  do  their  utmost  to  help  build  up  our  country 
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and  speak  a kind  word  for  it.  While  we  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings bestowed  on  ns  by  the  great  God  of  heaven  and 
the  comforts  that  our  country  affords  let  us  keep  in 
mind  the  memory  of  those  pioneer  settlers  who  invaded 
the  wild  forest  and  broke  the  way  for  civilization,  law, 
order,  education  and  Christianity. 

Pontiac,  Mo.  Yours  respectfully, 

S.  C.  TURN  BO. 


Forsyth,  Mo.,  in  1818  and  1819. 


From  the  top  of  the  bluff  on  the  north  side  of 
White  Itiver,  below  where  the  Forsyth  and  Keesee  Mills 
road  leads  up  the  hill  and  some  two  and  one-half  miles 
below  Forsyth,  a good  view  of  the  near  vicinity  is 
obtainable.  The  wooded  hills  and  serpentine  course  of 
the  river  as  viewed  from  this  bluff  make  a delightful 
picture.  One  beautiful  day  in  the  early  autumn  I sat  on 
the  top  of  this  high  bluff  and  reflected  back  when  Taney 
County  was  almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  While 
resting  here  among  the  beautiful  moss  covered  cedars 
I felt  sad  when  my  mind  drifted  back  to  the  time  when 
the  old  timers  lived  in  this  neighborhood  and  who  have 
passed  beyond  this  life.  As  I watched  the  crystal 
waters  of  the  river  flowing  onward  toward  the  father 
of  waters  I remembered  several  families  who  lived  on 
each  bank  of  the  river  in  this  section  years  ago,  who  rest 
now  in  the  dark  shadow  of  death.  While  watching  the 
water  as  it  glistened  in  the  bright  sunlight  I glanced 
up  and  down  the  river  and  thought  of  old  time 
scenes  and  incidents  that  occurred  in  the  long- 
ago.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a large  farm 
where  John  Mitchell  and  Dave  Woods  lived  when  I 
was  a little  fellow.  This  farm  is  now  occupied  by  Dee 
Thurman,  whose  parents  came  to  White  Fiver  in  the 
early  days.  Turning  to  the  left  and  looking  down  the 
river  I noticed  the  small  farm  where  my  father  settled, 
during  the  winter  of  1841-2.  He  was  21  years  old  when 
lie  built  his  first  log  hut  here  and  kept  “batch”  until 
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lie  married,  in  tlie  latter  part  of  1842.  Here  I first  saw 
the  light  of  day,  May  26,  1844.  It  was  the  month  and 
year  of  the  memorable  freshet  in  White  River.  Rue 
the  great  flood  had  receded  to  within  the  banks  where 
I was  born.  Many  years  afterward  this  same  little  farm 
was  known  as  the  Berry  Ellison  land.  Ellison  married 
Rosa  Snapp,  daughter  of  “Hack”  Snapp.  Mr.  Ellison 
and  his  wife  rest  in  the  graveyard  on  the  old  “Hack” 
Snapp  farm.  Another  daughter  of  Snapp  named 
Victoria  married  Dick  Thompson.  Both  died  many 
years  ago  and  were  buried  in  this  same  cemetery. 
Victoria  died  near  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  her  body  was 
enclosed  in  a coffin  and  brought  all  the  way  from  there 
in  a hack.  Turning  to  the  right  and  looking  up  the 
river  I saw  several  small  farms  which  extend  from  the 
foot  of  the  hill  to  Forsyth,  a distance  of  two  miles. 
When  I can  first  remember  Jim  Chennewortli  lived  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  D.  Cald- 
well, son  of  Andrew  Caldwell,  who  died  at  Chester, 
Illinois,  in  1844.  John  D.  Caldwell  was  elected  to 
represent  Taney  County  in  the  general  assembly,  but 
met  death  accidently  before  the  time  arrived  for  the 
members  to  convene  at  the  State  capitol.  He  was 
sitting  on  top  of  a stake  and  ridered  fence  near  his 
house  conversing  with  a friend,  when  one  of  the  stakes 
give  way  and  he  fell  backward  and  received  fatal 
injuries.  His  untimely  death  was  much  regretted  by 
everyone  who  knew  him.  This  land  is  now  owned  by 
Major  Sampson  Barker,  who  was  a gallant  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army  under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  A mile  or  so 
above  this  place  is  where  John  Hodge  lived.  The  last 
time  I saw  Hodge  he  and  others  were  going  down  the 
river  on  a fine  keel  boat  called  the  “White  River  Swan.” 
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The  merchants  of  Forsyth  constructed  this  boat  to 
bring  goods  and  groceries  up  White  River  on  it,  but 
by  some  means  it  was  never  brought  back  to  Forsyth. 

Referring  again  to  the  Barker  place  we  learn  from 
Peter  Keesee  of  near  Protein,  Mo.,  that  his  father,  Paton 
Keesee,  informed  him  that  this  land  was  settled  by 
George  Graham  in  the  early  months  of  1818.  Paton 
Keesee  came  to  upper  White  River  in  now  what  is  Marion 
County,  Arkansas,  in  1816.  Peter  Graham,  George’s 
father,  arrived  earlier  and  settled  the  McBee  place, 
below  old  Talbert’s  ferry.  Keesee  was  a native  of  Vir- 
ginia. Graham  came  from  Kentucky.  Peter  Keesee  says 
that  his  father  and  Lige  McAdoo  went  up  to  George 
Graham’s  during  the  fall  of  1818  to  hunt  game.  The 
three  white  men  had  a jolly  time  killing  fat  bear  and 
hunting  bee  trees.  There  were  plenty  of  Indians  there 
then  who  belonged  to  the  Osage  tribe.  They  had  a 
small  village  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek,  where  the 
present  town  of  Forsyth  now  stands.  These  Indians 
had  a friendly  disposition  and  treated  the  white  men 
with  respect.  One  day  during  that  fall  the  Indians  and 
white  hunters  got  into  a discussion  over  the  strength  of 
their  best  men.  McAdoo  was  a large,  robust  fellow, 
and  a noted  wrestler.  His  muscular  power  was  nearly 
equal  with  that  of  a mule.  One  of  the  Indians  was 
possessed  of  unusual  strength  and  was  very  active. 
Finally  each  side  agreed  to  prove  its  champion’s  skill 
and  strength  by  having  them  wrestle  on  a wager,  using 
back  holds  or  Indian  hug.  The  one  throwing  two  times 
out  of  three  to  win  the  contest  and  wager.  Each  side 
put  up  its  property.  The  three  white  men  put  up , their 
horses  and  equipments,  camping  outfits,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion and  buckskin  hunting  shirts.  The  Indians  put  up 
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their  ponies,  blankets,  bows  and  arrows  and  trinkets  to 
the  same  amount  in  value.  The  day  was  set  on  which 
to  decide  the  contest,  and  the  place  selected  Avas  the 
Indian  village.  When  the  day  arrived  the  Avhites  were 
promptly  on  hand  and  jubilant  over  the  prospect  of 
success.  The  preliminary  arrangements  Avere  soon  com- 
pleted and  a number  of  Indians  had  collected  to  Avitness 
the  performance.  Plenty  of  room  Avas  allowed  the  two 
c hampions  to  measure  their  strength  against  each  other. 
All  the  Indian  men,  women  and  children  lined  up  in  a 
circle  and  the  Avhite  man  and  the  Indian  were  ready, 
and  when  the  signal  was  given  to  commence  they  Avent 
to  work  in  earnest.  At  the  first  round  the  Indian  threw 
McAdoo  to  the  ground,  which  caused  much  merriment 
among  the  Indians;  they  fairly  yelled  with  delight. 
But  in  the  second  and  third  rounds  the  Avhite  man’s 
skill  and  strength  preATailed  and  the  Indian  was  fairly 
vanquished  to  the  great  delight  of  the  whites. 
But  the  faces  of  the  Indians  Avere  as  solemn  as  the 
grave.  They  were  crestfallen  as  Avell  as  surprised  at 
the  Avhite  man’s  strength.  A murmur  of  dissatisfaction 
ran  through  the  band  of  Indians,  and  they  commanded 
McAdoo  to  strip,  for  they  supposed  he  Avas  possessed 
of  some  magical  poAver.  After  the  man  complied  Avith 
their  demands  the  Indians  began  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  his  muscles  from  head  to  foot.  But  after  satisfy- 
ing themselves  there  Avas  no  trick  played  on  them  their 
fears  Avere  allayed  and  they  decided  that  the  Avhite  man 
had  Avon  fair  and  square  and  gave  up  their  property 
willingly.  The  red  men  remained  friendly  and  the 
white  hunters  visited  their  camp  occasionally  to  learn 
their  customs,  ceremonies  and  other  manner  of  living. 
During  one  of  these  visits,  after  the  braves  had 
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accumulated  more  ponies,  bows  and  arrows  the  Indians 
made  preparation  to  go  on  an  extended  hunt  for  big 
game.  It  was  bustle,  hustle  and  noise  in  the  village  in 
getting  ready  to  start  and  a few  odd  things  were  done 
before  they  finally  took  their  departure  from  camp. 
One  of  the  peculiar  ceremonies  was  performed  just 
before  they  left  which  was  done  in  the  following  way : 
They  dug  several  shallow  holes  in  the  ground  and 
kindled  a fire  in  each  one.  When  the  wood  was  reduced 
to  charcoal  and  ashes  they  filled  the  holes  with  water 
and  stirred  with  a stick  until  cool  enough  for  use.  Then 
the  Indians  dipped  their  hands  into  the  nasty  mixture 
and  smeared  it  over  their  faces  and  necks,  which  made 
them  look  horrible.  They  then  fell  on  their  faces,  and 
after  remaining  a few  moments  in  that  position  they 
rose  to  their  feet  and  with  a loud  noise  mounted  their 
ponies  and  galloped  away,  the  women  and  children  and 
old  men  remained  behind  to  take  care  of  the  village. 
The  scene  presented  while  preparing  to  start,  cere- 
monies performed,  and  actions  and  noise  as  they  went 
away  were  curious  and  strange.  “Later  on  in  this  same 
fall,”  says  Mr.  Peter  Keesee,  “while  father  and  Mc- 
Adoo  and  George  Graham  were  hunting  one  day  on 
Swan  Greek  they  discovered  the  dead  body  of  an  Indian 
enclosed  in  a pen  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
enclosure  was  securely  roofed  with  poles  and  weighted 
with  stones.  The  body  was  in  a state  of  decomposition. 
The  dead  warrior's  friends  had  placed  his  bows  and 
arrows,  tomahawk,  pipe,  ornaments  of  shell  and  other 
implements  on  and  around  the  dead  form.  As  the  three 
white  men  viewed  the  dead  Indian  as  he  lay  in  his 
resting  place  they  suggested  an  opinion  that  his  com- 
panions certainly  desired  him  to  enter  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  in  a worthy  manner.” 
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Continuing  this  chapter,  Peter  Keesee  and  Elias 
Keesee,  his  brother,  both  informed  me  that  their  father 
in  the  last  days  of  November,  1818,  returned  back  down 
the  river  below  Little  North  Fork  and  brought  his 
family  from  the  mouth  of  Howard  Creek  on  pack  horses 
and  settled  in  the  river  bottom  opposite  the  Indian 
village.  Here,  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
that  year  he  built  a log  cabin  to  shelter  his  family  and 
household  goods,  and  cleared  some  land  and  raised  a 
small  crop.  They  went  on  to  say  that  when  their  father 
and  mother  went  there  they  had  only  one  child,  which 
was  born  on  White  River,  near  the  mouth  of  Howard's 
Creek,  January  31,  1818.  It  was  a girl  and  they  called 
her  Huldali.  On  the  19th  of  July,  1819,  another  girl 
was  born  to  them,  which  they  named  Lucinda.  More 
than  likely  Lucinda  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Forsyth  or  even  in  Taney  County.  During 
their  residence  here  some  of  the  Indians  would  cross 
over  from  the  mouth  of  Swan  Creek  and  worry  the 
family  by  entering  the  cabin  and  take  the  covering  from 
the  milk  vessels  and  dip  their  fingers  into  the  milk  and 
lick  it  off  with  their  tongues.  This  seemed  to  be  an 
amusement  to  them,  for  they  would  grin  and  laugh 
about  it  in  a most  provoking  manner.  They  became  so 
troublesome  and  frightened  Mrs.  Keesee  and  their  little 
daughter  Huldali  so  that  Mr.  Keesee  was  compelled  to 
give  up  his  improvement  and  return  back  to  the  mouth 
of  Howard  Creek.  The  bottom  where  he  lived  was 
known  years  afterward  as  the  “Hack”  Snapp  farm. 

George  Graham,  who  was  a brother-in-law  of 
Keesee,  went  further  up  the  river  and  stopped  two  miles 
above  the  month  of  Wareagle,  where  he  died. 


Stories  of  Pioneer  Days  as  Told  by  an 
Old  Timer. 


There  are  but  few  men  who  were  born  in  Marion 
County,  Arkansas,  that  have  had  a continuous  residence 
as  long  near  the  locality  where  they  first  saw  the  light  of 
day  as  Elijah  Ford,  who  died  on  Cfooley's  Spring  Creek, 
just  over  the  line  in  Ozark  County,  Missouri,  February 
6,  1904.  Mr.  Ford,  long  before  his  death,  had  prepared 
a monument  of  marble  and  had  it  placed  on  a spot  of 
ground  he  selected  in  the  cemetery  at  the  mouth  of 
Bratton’s  Spring  Creek,  where  he  desired  his  body  to 
rest.  His  request  was  complied  with  according  to  his 
wishes.  Uncle  Elijah  Ford  was  a son  of  John  and 
Susan  (Graham)  Ford,  and  was  born  on  the  north  bank 
of  White  Iliver,  three-fourths  of  a mile  above  the  mouth 
of  Little  North  Fork,  in  the  month  of  January,  182S. 
His  father  came  here  in  1818  and  soon  afterward  mar- 
ried M iss  Susan  Graham,  daughter  of  Elijah  Graham, 
who  came  to  White  River  the  same  year  Elijah  Ford’s 
father  did;  also  John  Graham  came  here  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Ford  says  his  father  was  in  Washington 
County,  Arkansas,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  residence  of  Jack  M a gars.  near  Fayette- 
ville, in  the  fall  of  1831.  His  mother  died  in  1832. 
Both  of  these  old  time  people  rest  at  the  town  of 
Fayetteville.  John  Graham  died  on  Little  North  Fork 
and  was  buried  in  the  Betsey  Graham  graveyard  on 
the  east  side  of  the  creek  from  Theadocia.  Mr.  Ford 
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says  that  Jake  Friend  and  his  wife,  who  were  also  early 
settlers,  died  at  the  month  of  Little  North  Fork. 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Ford  said  that  the  pioneers 
along  White  River  manufactured  moccasins  for  wear 
from  dressed  deer  and  elk  hides.  He  also  said  that  he 
had  worn  socks  knit  from  wool  plucked  from  young 
buffalo.  Corn  was  pounded  in  a mortar  with  a pestle 
for  bread.  He  said  the  mortars  were  prepared  by  burn- 
ing out  a basin  in  the  top  of  a stump  or  on  a log  and 
dressing  it  out.  In  referring  to  the  Indians  who 
inhabited  the  neighborhood  around  the  mouth  of  Little 
North  Fork,  Mr.  Ford  said  they  traveled  in  bands  or 
bunches.  The  squaws  tied  their  babies  to  straight 
pieces  of  wood  with  their  backs  to  the  wood.  This  was 
strapped  to  the  mother’s  back,  with  the  child  facing 
outward.  When  they  visited  the  cabin  of  a white  man, 
and  before  going  into  the  house  the  woman  would  take 
the  baby  from  her  back  and  sit  the  board  against  the 
outside  wall  of  the  liut  near  the  door  and  leave  it  there 
until  they  got  ready  to  leave.  It  was  all  the  same  to  the 
mother  if  the  pappoose  yelled  with  all  its  might.  “I 
well  remember,”  said  he,  “of  seeing  the  Indian  women 
teach  their  children  to  swim.  They  would  go  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  or  Little  North  Fork  and  pick  up  a 
child  in  their  arms  and  wade  out  into  the  stream  and 
let  it  down  feet  foremost  into  the  water  over  its  head, 
then  jerk  it  out  before  it  strangled.  As  this  ceremony 
Avent  on  the  women  would  jabber  and  laugh  and  the 
little  felloAvs  would  cry.”  This  was  the  first  step  made 
in  teaching  the  Indian  children  the  art  of  sAvimming. 
As  the  youngsters  greAV  older  the  Avomen  Avould  throw 
them  into  the  Avater  like  mischievous  boys  pitching  a 
lot  of  young  dogs  in  to  see  them  swim  out.  Mr.  Ford 
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told  of  being  present  on  several  occasions  and  watched 
the  Indian  warriors  teach  their  little  boys  how  to  shoot 
with  bows  and  arrows.  These  lessons  were  taught  the 
children  from  the  time  they  could  walk.  When  the 
juveniles  had  learned  to  be  fair  marksmen,  a number  of 
them  were  placed  in  two  rows,  fifteen  paces  apart  and 
facing  outward.  Then  the  warriors  took  a hoop  which 
was  made  for  the  purpose,  and  when  all  was  ready  they 
would  start  it  to  rolling  a few  paces  in  front  of  one 
line  of  the  boys.  One  boy  was  allowed  to  shoot  at  it 
as  it  passed,  and  if  he  succeeded  in  shooting  an  arrow 
through  the  space  in  the  circle  of  the  rim  without 
touching  the  hoop,  the  other  boys  and  all  the  warriors 
would  yell  with  delight.  This  was  repeated  until  all 
the  boys  in  that  row  had  sent  an  arrow  through  the 
hoop.  Then  the  hoop  was  taken  to  the  other  row  of 
boys  and  rolled  to  and  fro  until  all  the  boys  in  line  had 
shot  an  arrow  through  the  hoop.  It  was  great  enjoy- 
ment to  both  old  and  young  while  they  were  practicing 
to  shoot  in  this  way. 

In  speaking  of  the  great  number  of  deer  and  elk 
in  this  section  in  an  early  day  the  old-timer  said  that 
he  saw  a bunch  of  four  elk  one  day  on  the  ridge  between 
Little  North  Fork  and  Goolev's  Spring  Creek,  and  some 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  river.  Three  of  them  were 
large  bull  elks  and  each  one  carried  a big  set  of  horns. 
“They  were  running  when  I saw  them,  but  had  been 
lying  down.  The  noise  I made  in  walking  had  scared 
them  up.  I had  my  gun  with  me  but  the  elk  disappeared 
over  the  hill  toward  Gooley’s  Spring  Creek  too  quick 
for  me  to  get  a shot  at  one  of  them.”  “The  prettiest 
sight  I ever  observed  in  the  forest,”  continued  Mr.  Ford, 
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“was  when  I was  12  years  old,  or  in  1840.  1 was  hunt- 

ing one  day  in  the  hills  near  the  head  of  Cooley’s  Spring 
Greek,  and  while  I was  going  up  a prairie  hollow  I met 
100  deer.  This  is  no  guess  work,  for  there  was  that 
many  according  to  actual  count.  On  another  occasion, 
or  in  1848,  while  I was  hunting  on  the  west  side  of 
Little  North  Fork,  below  the  mouth  of  Bratton’s  Spring- 
Creek,  I noticed  an  eagle  sailing  a circle  near  the 
ground.  Believing  it  was  going  to  pounce  on  some- 
thing, I crept  up  nearer  and  saw  a yearling  buck  deer 
feeding.  Directly  the  big  bird  darted  down  and  struck 
the  deer  on  its  back  and  sank  its  strong,  sharp  claws 
deep  in  the  tlesh.  The  little  deer  was  taken  on  surprise 
and  kicked  and  jumped  around  lively  to  rid  itself  of  its 
tormentor.  In  four  or  five  minutes  the  deer’s  strength 
was  apparently  exhausted  and  become  quiet  enough 
for  me  to  aim  and  shoot  it.  You  say  why  didn’t  I kill 
the  eagle  first?  Well,  I wanted  the  deer’s  hide  and  if 
I killed  the  eagle  first  the  deer  would  have  run  off,  and 
so  I shot  at  the  deer.  When  it  fell  the  eagle  released  its 
hold  on  the  deer  and  flew  up  and  alighted  on  the  limb 
of  a tree,  where  it  sit  until  I reloaded  my  gun  and  shot 
it  also.  I never  met  a pair  of  bucks  with  their  horns 
locked  together,  but  1 recollect  that  in  the  year  1856 
Elias  Bevins,  while  in  the  woods  one  day  on  Cedar 
Creek,  just  above  where  Dugginsville  now  is,  came  upon 
two  bucks  with  their  horns  locked.  One  was  dead  and 
the  other  nearly  so.  Bevins  severed  the  deers’  heads 
at  the  necks  and  carried  the  heads  and  horns  home  and 
kept  them  several  years.” 

“Five  deer  is  the  biggest  number  I ever  killed 
while  standing  in  one  place,”  said  the  old  pioneer.  “This 
was  in  the  glade  at  the  head  of  the  hollow  where  the 
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road  leads  up  from  Dugginsville  to  Pontiac.  I saw 
the  live  deer  coming  toward  me,  four  of  which  were 
bucks ; three  of  them  were  large  and  had  big  horns.  The 
other  buck  was  smaller  and  was  forked  horned — that 
is,  be  only  bad  two  points  to  each  beam.  I stood  still 
until  the  bunch  Avas  in  twenty-five  yards  of  me,  Avben  I 
Avbistled  a keen  note  and  they  stopped.  1 shot  the  doe 
and  broke  her  back.  The  bucks  uoav  got  into  a fight, 
but  the  forked  horn  deer  Avas  soon  master  and  drove 
the  others  off  a feAv  paces.  When  I got  my  rifle 
reloaded  I shot  the  forked  horn  deer  and  killed  it.  The 
other  bucks  remained  near  by  until  I reloaded  and  shot 
until  I killed  them  all.  I Avas  on  foot  and  after  remov- 
ing  the  hides  and  taking  out  the  entrails  I carried  the 
deer  to  a tree  and  hung  them  on  limbs  and  Avent  home 
for  assistance  and  Avent  back  and  took  the  hides  and 
venison  home.  I Avill  now  tell  you  something  about 
seeing  a rattlesnake  charm  a bird  one  day,  which  Avas 
the  only  thing  of  the  kind  I ever  witnessed.  The  snake 
AATas  two  and  one-half  feet  in  length  and  Avas  lying  in 
a coil.  The  bird  Avas  small,  Avitli  a yellow  breast.  The 
bird  AA’as  greatly  agitated  and  fluttered  around  the 
serpent  and  chirped  in  a peculiar  Avay.  As  it  played 
around  the  snake  it  gradually  got  closer  to  it.  Very 
soon  it  fluttered  up  within  a few  inches  of  the  snake’s 
head,  when  the  latter  caught  the  bird  in  its  mouth.  At 
this  stage  I walked  up  and  killed  the  rattler.  The  bird 
was  dead  by  the  time  the  serpent  was.  The  reptile 
carried  nine  rattles. 

“The  richest  bee  tree  I ever  assisted  to  take  the 
honey  out  of,”  said  Mr.  Ford,  “Avas  one  that  Ike  Mahan 
found  in  the  Mahan  IioIIoaa*.  The  bees  were  in  a black 
oak  tree;  the  comb  Avas  tAvelve  feet  long,  and  the  honey 
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strained  out  ten  gallons.  One  day  in  August,  1865/  1 
and  Abe  Nave,  Joe  Hall  and  John  Mahan  found  a rich 
colony  of  bees  in  the  graveyard  on  what  is  now  the 
Jesse  Herd  place  in  the  fork  of  Little  North  Fork  and 
Bratton  Spring  Creek.  The  bees  occupied  the  hollow 
of  a dead  hickory  stump,  fifteen  feet  high.  The  bees 
went  in  at  the  ground.  Hall  pushed  the  stump  down, 
which  broke  off  two  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  cavity  in  the  stump  was  filled  with  rich 
honey  comb  from  four  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  several  feet  above.  The  honey  comb  was  so 
rich  that  John  Mahan  carried  a piece  of  it  to  his  wife 
in  Douglass  County,  Missouri.  The  stump  yielded  a 
little  more  than  eight  gallons  of  strained  honey.” 

“I  will  now  give  you  a panther  story,”  said  Mr. 
Ford.  “Though  it  is  not  a big  tale  to  tell  it  is  true. 
While  1 lived  with  my  brother,  William  Ford,  in  the 
first  creek  bottom  on  the  east  side  of  Little  North  Fork 
below  the  mouth  of  Bratton’s  Spring  Creek,  known  now 
as  tin*  Dan  Burress  place,  I and  John  Graham,  who 
died  at  Spokane  Falls,  Washington,  several  years  ago, 
took  all  the  dogs  on  the  place  except  one  savage  slut 
and  went  on  a hunt.  The  night  following  the  day  we 
left  a panther  attacked  a bunch  of  our  hogs  near  the 
house  and  killed  one.  The  dog  attacked  the  beast  but 
it  whipped  her  and  drove  her  back  to  the  house,  and 
the  panther  went  on  with  its  feast  on  fresh  pork,  and 
left  only  a few  remnants  of  the  hog  before  it  finished  its 
meal.  We  had  built  a wolf  pen  on  the  ridge  near  where 
the  Price  school  house  now  stands  and  had  caught 
several  wolves  in  it.  The  day  after  the  panther  killed 
the  hog  my  brother  William,  who  was  a sickly  man, 
started  to  mill  on  horseback  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek. 
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The  trail  went  up  the  hill  at  our  house  and  followed, 
the  ridge  to  where  it  led  down  to  the  creek  above  the 
mill.  The  pen  stood  at  the  side  of  this  trail.  When 
my  brother  rode  up  near  the  pen  he  discovered  what 
he  supposed  was  a wolf  in  it.  Dismounting,  he  took 
the  sack  of  corn  off  his  horse  and  carelessly  put  one 
foot  in  the  space  between  two  of  the  logs  in  order  to 
lay  the  sack  of  corn  on  the  cross  piece  of  the  pen  until 
he  could  tantalize  the  wolf  to.  his  satisfaction.  The 
moment  he  put  liis  foot  in  the  opening  the  supposed 
wolf  uttered  a coarse  growl  and  came  nigh  catching 
his  foot  with  its  teeth,  which  caused  my  brother  to  turn 
a summersault  in  getting  away  from  the  pen,  and  look- 
ing back  at  the  pen  he  was  astonished  to  discover  that 
it  was  not  a wolf  but  a big  panther.  Knowing  that  it 
could  not  escape  out  of  the  pen  he  cut  a small  pole  and 
poked  the  beast  with  it  until  its  temper  was  red  hot. 
He  said  the  panther  growled  the  fiercest  and  cut  some 
of  the  awfulest  ‘shines’  he  ever  saw  any  wild  beast  do. 
If  it  could  have  got  out  of  the  pen  it  might  have  torn 
him  to  pieces.  After  my  brother  had  grown  weary  of 
poking  fun  at  the  ferocious  beast  he  shot  it  and  when 
it  Avas  dead  he  prised  up  the  pen  and  pulled  it  out.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  animal  that  killed  the  hog 
and  whipped  the  dog.  This  was  the  only  panther  I ever 
heard  of  being  caught  in  a Avolf  pen,”  said  Mr.  Ford. 

“My  experience  with  woKes  is  limited,  yet  there 
Avas  plenty  of  them  here,”  said  he.  “The  only  contact 
I had  Avith  them  worthy  of  notice  Avas  on  the  east  side 
of  Big  North  Fork,  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Bridge’s 
Creek.  Here  I met  a small  bunch  of  them  one  day  and 
killed  them.  I had  bought  some  assafoetida  gum  and 
plenty  of  ammunition  and  Avent  afoot  to  the  locality 
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named  to  enjoy  sport  among  wolves,  for  it  was  said 
that  large  numbers  infested  this  place  in  particular. 
Arriving  in  the  vicinity  I stopped  and  rubbed  the  legs 
of  my  buckskin  pants  and  soles  of  my  moccasins  with 
the  gum  and  then  started  again  and  walked  a big  circle 
before  I heard  one  bowl  on  my  trail.  Very  soon  I heard 
one  answer  it,  finally  other  wolves  took  up  the  strains 
of  music.  They  were  collecting  together.  You  say  did 
I feel  afraid?  Perhaps  you  would  have  thought  so  if 
you  had  seen  me  going  up  a tree.  When  I had  got  up 
the  tree  where  a limb  went  straight  out  from  the  trunk 
I cast  my  eyes  about  and  took  a view  of  the  surround- 
ings and  saw  the  wolves  coming  on  my  trail.  When  they 
got  under  the  tree  I was  up,  they  looked  up  at  me  and 
howled  and  barked.  I did  not  like  their  noise  or  com- 
pany either,  but  I bad  to  put  up  with  it.  I had  a strap 
of  leather  fast  to  my  gun,  and  when  I climbed  the  tree 
I took  the  gun  with  me,  and  when  I got  myself  in  shape 
I shot  one  and  killed  it,  I had  trouble  to  reload  my  gun  in 
the  position  T was  in,  but  I did  reload  somehow  and 
another  one  lay  stretched  in  the  grass.  I repeated  the 
shots  until  four  of  them  were  dead  and  wounded  the 
fifth  one  and  it  run.  Not  seeing  any  more  wolves  in 
sight  I climbed  down  and  followed  the  trail  of  the 
wounded  wolf  by  blood  for  over  a quarter  of  a mile  and 
found  it  lying  dead.  This  one  was  a she,  the  other  four 
were  dog  wolves.  I took  off  their  scalps  and  sold  them 
for  a handsome  price.  This  was  my  last  and  only  wolf 
hunt  that  I used  assafoetida  about  my  person.  This 
incident  of  the  wolf  hunt  occurred  while  I was  staying 
a while  with  Joe  Bridges.” 


Finding  Bucks  in  the  Forest  With 
Horns  Interlocked. 


The  following  brief  sketches  relate  to  early  days 
in  Taney  Count}',  Missouri,  and  was  gathered  from 
early  settlers  and  hunters  and  will  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  like  to  read  such  matter.  On  the  west  side 
of  Big  Creek  is  a branch  which  is  known  as  the  Ike 
Smith  Hollow,  taking  its  name  from  Ike  Smith,  who 
was  the  first  settler  here. 

“One  morning,”  said  Calvin  Clark,  “while  this  part 
of  the  earth  was  enveloped  in  a heavy  fog  I went  out  to 
hunt.  After  a short  time  the  fog  disappeared  and  the 
sky  become  overcast  with  clouds,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a slow  rain.  But  I continued  the  hunt,  and 
waded  through  the  tall  wet  grass  nearly  all  day  without 
seeing  a deer.  A short  time  before  night  I went  into 
the  hollow  mentioned  and  come  to  a fresh  trail  made 
by  some  object  being  pulled  along  on  the  ground.  I 
knew  at  once  that  two  bucks  had  met  and  fought  and 
had  gotten  their  horns  locked  together  and  that  one 
was  dead  and  the  other  had  strength  enought  left  to 
drag  the  dead  one  slowly  along.  I followed  the  trail 
a few  hundred  yards,  but  as  it  was  almost  night  I 
turned  back  home  where  I lived  on  Big  Creek,  intend- 
ing to  return  next  morning  and  follow  up  the  trail. 
My  brother,  Bill  Clark,  lived  below  me  on  the  creek 
and  I stopped  at  his  house  and  told  him  about  it,  and 
on  the  following  morning  he  got  on  the  trail  and  dis- 
covered the  two  bucks  in  200  yards  of  where  I quit 
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the  trail  the  previous  evening.  My  brother  said  the 
two  animals  were  unequal  in  size,  the  dead  deer  being 
much  the  largest.  The  hair  on  its  side  next  to  the 
ground  was  nearly  all  rubbed  oft'  by  being  dragged  so 
long  and  far,  which  indicated  that  they  had  met  and 
fought  ten  or  twelve  days  before  they  were  found.  The 
live  one  was  very  weak.  My  brother  killed  it  and  saved 
the  hide.  This  incident  occurred  in  1842,”  said  Mr. 
Clark. 

John  (Jack)  Haggard,  who  settled  on  Swan  Creek 
in  the  early  forties,  relates  that  “James  Archer,  while 
hunting  one  day  on  Bull  Creek,  found  two  dead  bucks 
with  the  points  of  their  horns  locked  together.  They  had 
apparently  died  a few  hours  previous  to  his  finding  them. 
After  saving  the  hides  he  severed  their  necks  at  the 
shoulders  and  took  the  heads  to  Forsyth  and  hung  them 
tip  in  a conspicious  place,  where  they  remained  several 
months  for  the  people  to  view.  Forsyth  was  then  only 
a little  hamlet.”  “If  I mistake  not,”  said  Mr.  Haggard, 
“Archer  was  the  first  assessor  of  Taney  County.  Calvin 
Vance  informed  me  that  John  McClure,  who  lived  on 
Swan  Creek,  just  above  the  mouth,  while  hauling  lumber 
from  Layton’s  sawmill  saw  two  bucks  near  the  roadside 
with  horns  locked.  One  was  dead,  the  other  was  very 
thin  in  fiesh  and  weak,  but  it  was  pulling  its  dead 
adversary  slowly  over  the  rough  ground.  McClure 
halted  his  ox  team  long  enough  to  slay  the  live  one  and 
cut  off  the  head  of  each  dear,  and  leaving  the  carcasses 
where  they  lay  he  put  the  heads  on  the  wagon  and  went 
on  his  way  to  Forsyth,  where  he  left  them  at  a store 
house  for  those  to  examine  them  that  had  a desire  to 
do  so.” 
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Jolm  (Uncle  Jacky ) Ellison  says  that  in  1852, 
while  he  and  his  father,  Jimmie  Ellison,  were  hunting 
cattle  one  day  on  Elbow  Creek,  they  discovered  two  dead 
bucks  that  had  fought  to  a finish  and  ceased  to  be  in 
each  other's  way.  Their  horns  were  locked  fast  together. 
Decomposition  was  too  far  advanced  to  permit  the  sav- 
ing of  their  hides,  but  we  took  off  their  heads  and  carried 
them  home  on  our  horses  and  kept  them  until  after  the 
skulls  were  bare  of  flesh,  when  we  took  the  set  of  horns 
to  Forsyth  and  presented  them  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Layton,  who 
placed  them  on  the  outside  wall  of  his  office. 

John  B.  Wood,  an  old  timer  who  lived  many  years 
ago  on  White  River,  above  Forsyth,  and  who  died  at 
Tulsa,  I.  T.,  a few  years  ago,  told  about  his  father  find- 
ing two  bucks  with  the  prongs  of  their  beams  interlocked. 
The  animals  were  found  near  Turkey  Creek.  One  was 
dead  and  the  flesh  was  partly  wasted.  The  other  buck 
was  so  weak  and  famished  with  hunger  that  it  was 
barely  able  to  stand  on  its  feet.  After  killing  the  pitiful 
looking  creature  he  cut  the  skulls  off  near  the  roots  of 
the  beams  with  his  tomahawk  and  brought  the 
entangled  horns  home. 

“On  another  occasion,”  continued  Mr.  Wood,  “my 
father,  on  passing  through  the  woods  near  where  we 
lived,  at  the  mouth  of  Turkey  Creek,  discovered  two 
other  bucks  with  horns  interlocked.  These  were  both 
alive  and  had  not  been  long  in  this  condition.  When 
father  approached  in  a few  yards  of  them  each  buck 
made  strong  efforts  to  run  from  him,  but  as  they  could 
not  turn  and  flee  head  foremost,  they  went  side  ways, 
and  traveled  some  distance  in  that  manner.  After  satis- 
fying his  curiosity* watching  their  actions  in  trying  to 
free  themselves  from  each  other  lie  killed  them  both,  and 
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after  stripping  the  dead  beasts  of  their  hides  and  saving 
the  hams  of  each,  or  saddles  as  hunters  called  the 
hams  and  loin  cut  off  together,  lie  cut  off  the  head  of  each 
and  brought  them  to  the  house,  lie  now  was  the  owner 
of  two  sets  of  interlocked  bucks’  horns,  which  attracted 
a number  of  people  to  our  place  to  look  at  them  and 
comment  on.  This  was  when  goods  and  groceries  were 
hauled  from  St.  Louis  to  Forsyth  in  the  slow  moving 
ox  wagons,  and  father  sent  a set  of  these  horns  to  St. 
Louis  in  one  of  these  old  time  freighters,  who  brought 
goods  back  for  John  P.  Vance,  who  was  among  the  first 
merchants  of  Forsyth.” 

W.  A.  (Bill)  Pumphrey,  formerly  a merchant  of 
Lead  Hill,  Ark.,  but  now  of  Fall  River,  Kansas,  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  a fierce  battle  between  two 
enraged  bucks.  Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Humphrey 
described  it : 

“One  day  during  the  fall  of  1867,  while  I was  living 
on  Shoal  Creek,  I visited  my  father-indaw,  Mat  Laugh- 
1 i ii,  on  Beaver  Creek,  and  started  to  Forsyth  the  follow- 
ing morning.  While  proceeding  along  on  the  ridge  near 
where  the  Jeff  Williams  farm  is  now,  I observed  by  the 
roadside  two  bucks  engaged  in  a ferocious  struggle. 
Their  horns  were  locked  together  and  they  were  not 
able  to  force  them  apart.  They  had  been  fighting  some- 
time before  I saw  them.  The  scene  of  the  combat  covered 
about  three  acres  of  land,  which  was  marked  by  mud 
and  grass  being  trampled  down ; young  saplings  and 
bushes  had  been  run  over,  and  other  evidence  showed 
that  the  fight  had  been  desperate.  Both  animals  ivere 
large  and  in  fine  condition,  and  each  carried  a heavy 
set  of  horns.  When  I first  came  in  sight  of  them  they 
appeared  to  be  much  wearied,  lmt  when  I rode  up  near 
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them  they  both  renewed  their  energy  and  began  strug- 
gling as  furious  as  before.  I sat  on  my  horse  and  noted 
their  actions  with  a feeling  of  deep  interest.  One  that 
never  witnessed  a combat,  of  this  kind  can  hardly 
imagine  the  reality  of  it.  They  would  surge  near  up 
and  try  to  plunge  against  each  other,  push  and  pull  until 
it  seemed  that . their  muscular  powers  were  entirely 
exhausted.  But  after  resting  a short  spell  they  would 
gather  their  strength  again  and  renew  the  battle.  I 
watched  them  until  the  sight  of  the  struggle  became 
monotonous,  and  I ended  it  by  shooting  them  to  death 
with  my  Colts  revolver.  I made  an  effort  to  disentangle 
their  horns  with  my  hands  but  failing  in  this  I broke 
off  a beam  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  bucks  with  a stone 
before  I was  able  to  unlock  the  points.  I then  went  to 
work  with  my  hunting  knife  and  took  the  hides  off,  and 
after  dressing  each  deer,  loaded  the  hides  and  venison  on 
my  horse,  and  like  a nimrod  of  old,  went  on  my  way. 
I had  not  been  married, very  long  and  I and  wife  stood 
in  need  of  articles  for  housekeeping,  and  I thought 
I could  find  sale  for  the  meat  and  pelts  in  town.  When 
I rode  into  Forsyth  I presented  a strange  and  funny 
spectacle,  for  I and  my  horse  were  nearly  red  with  blood 
and  the  hides  and  meat  did  not  improve  our  looks.  But 
my  appearance  in  that  shape,  did  not  seem  to  offend  or 
frighten  anybody.  I was  kept  busy  for  a while  telling 
my  experience  with  the  two  fighting  bucks,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  I found  a ready  buyer  and  disposed  of 
the  meat  and  hides  by  exchanging  them  for  $ 11.50  worth 
of  the  needed  supplies.  Finding  the  bucks  as  I did  was 
a lucky  stroke  for  me  and  I returned  to  my  father-in- 
law’s  that  evening  a much  happier  man,  for  I could  go 
home  to  my  wife  now  and  tell  her  of  my  good  luck,  in 
meeting  and  killing  the  two  unfortunate  deer  and  give 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  them  to  her  to  go  in  the 
house.” 


Fierce  Encounter  With  a Panther. 


During  the  early  forties  a panther  attacked  a man 
of  the  name  of  Zepsey  /.  Bowman,  who  lived  on  White 
1 liver,  near  the  mouth  of  Long  Creek,  that  enters  the 
river  near  the  line  between  Stone  and  Taney  Counties. 
Bowman  was  a large  man,  weighing  240  pounds.  I 
remember  hearing  the  settlers  speak  of  this  circumstance 
when  1 was  a little  fellow',  but  was  too  young  to  recollect 
all  the  particulars.  Since  then  I have  made  inquiries 
of  parties  who  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
case  and  will  give  the  account  as  it  wras  given  me.  Mr. 
Bowman  came  to  White  River  not  later  than  the  latter 
thirties,  when  there  were  but  few’  settlers  in  the  southern 
tier  of  counties  of  Missouri,  and  the  river  bottoms  were 
covered  with  a fine  growth  of  cane  and  big  timber.  He 
was  a hunter  and  loved  the- chase  after  w’ild  animals, 
and  a few  years  after  opening  up  a farm  in  the  river 
bottom  he  raised  a number  of  hounds  and  kept  them  on 
hand  for  the  pleasure  of  the  sport  that  was  in  it.  Bow- 
man was  also  a horse  racer  and  lost  and  won  as  the  case 
might  be.  At  one  time  lie  owned  a race  horse  he  called 
Old  Boone.  One  of  his  neighbors  by  the  name  of  John 
Rector  owned  another  race  horse  called  Old  Hornet. 
Both  these  horses  were  kept  in  fine  condition  by  their 
owners.  One  day  Bowman  and  Rector  put  up  $500  each 
to  measure  the  racing  qualities  of  their  horses.  But 
when  the  race  was  run  the  judges  said  it  was  a draw’. 
Each  man  claimed  that  his  horse  could  run  the  swiftest 
and  they  would  try  it  over.  This  time  they  “staked” 
$1,000  each  in  property,  and  they  both  agreed  that  after 
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this  race  they  would  quit  running  their  horses  for  a 
living.  When  the  horses  were  run  Old  Boone  came  out 
three  feet  behind.  An  amusing  incident  occurred 
between  the  time  of  the  two  races,  which  was  three 
weeks,  and  is  told  by  W.  J.  Keithly,  an  early  resident 
of  Taney  County : 

“During  the  dry  season  of  the  year,”  said  he,  “the 
mills  would  cease  grinding  on  account  of  low  water  and 
meal  was  hard  to  procure,  and  the  Indian  mortar  and 
tin  grater  was  resorted  to  until  the  water  ‘ris.’  Bow- 
man’s friends  were  giving  him  all  the  help  they  could 
in  making  preparations  for  the  coming  event,  and  a 
number  of  the  sporting  class  stayed  at  Bowman's  until 
after  the  race  came  off.  In  order  to  keep  a supply  of 
bread  on  hand  to  feed  the  party,  Bowman  and  his  friends 
employed  old  Fannie  Sails  at  50  cents  per  day  to  grate 
meal  for  the  whole  party,  and  it  kept  her  busy  to  keep 
enough  meal  on  hand  for  bread.  One  day  while  the  obi 
woman  was  busily  engaged  grating  meal  one  of  the  men 
of  the  name  of  Asa  G.  Smith  made  fun  of  her,  and  flying 
into  an  angry  passion  at  Smith  she  resented  the  remark 
by  snatching  up  a large  ear  of  corn  and  threw  it  at 
Smith's  head  and  struck  him  in  the  mouth  and  dislocated 
three  of  his  front  teeth.  Some  of  the  men  said  it  was  no 
matter  for  Smith  for  losing  his  fore  teeth  and  they 
guessed  he  would  quit  making  fun  of  old  ‘Snarls'  now.” 

We  will  now  relate  the  account  of  the  attack  of  the 
panther.  One  spring  season,  at  the  time  as  given  at 
the  opening  of  this  chapter,  Bowman  decided  that  he 
did  not  have  hounds  enough  to  lick  the  dishes  and  the 
pots  of  the  cooks  and  contend  against  the  wild  beasts 
which  were  making  inroads  on  his  stock,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  raising  a new  pack,  which  he  fed  on 
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wild  meat.  When  the  pups  were  large  enough  to  follow 
him  he  would  tie  the  old  dogs  up  and  would  take  the 
young  dogs  into  the  woods  to  train  them  and  kill  them 
wild  turkeys.  One  day  as  usual  after  the  old  dogs  were 
tied  he  took  the  pups  and  went  into  the  river  bottom  to 
give  them  a feast  on  wild  turkey.  He  soon  discovered 
a fine  flock  that  were  half  grown.  They  were  not  very 
wild,  and  after  they  flew  and  alighted  in  trees  he  shot 
all  he  needed  and  fed  them  to  the  young  dogs.  While 
the  dogs  were  quarreling  over  the  meat  by  snarling  and 
growling  and  feasting  as  they  fussed  Bowman  shot  a 
grown  turkey  which  lie  found  was  very  fat,  and  he  con- 
cluded to  take  it  home.  Without  taking  time  to  reload 
his  rifle  he  picked  up  the  turkey  and  started  toward  the 
house,  leaving  the  pups  behind  to  finish  their  dinner. 
As  he  went  on  through  the  tall  cane  a peculiar  noise 
greeted  his  ears.  Thinking  it  was  one  of  the  pups 
following  him  he  did  not  stop  or  look  back.  After  mak- 
ing his  way  through  the  cane,  a few  yards  further  he 
heard  the  same  noise  just  behind  him.  Being  convinced 
now  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  pups  he  stopped  and 
turned  round  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a ferocious  panther  just  in  the  act  of 
springing  on  him.  There  was  no  time  to  reload  his  rifle 
or  snatch  his  knife  from  its  sheath  before  it  made  its 
spring.  Bowman  was  a giant  in  strength,  and  as  the 
panther  hurled  itself  against  his  breast  he  dropped  his 
gun  and  turkey  to  nerve  himself  for  the  shock.  His 
great  strength  was  his  best  friend  and  as  its  big  paws 
struck  him  and  the  sharp  claws  tore  his  raiment  and 
lacerated  his  flesh  he  dealt  the  animal  a terrific  blow 
with  his  clenched  hand  and  knocked  it  loose  from  him 
and  down  to  the  ground,  and  with  a quick  movement  he 
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reached  down  and  grabbed  the  beast  by  the  hind  legs 
and  jerked  it  up  and  made  an  effort  to  slam  it  against 
the  ground  with  force  enough  to  stun  it,  but  the  panther 
was  too  quick  for  him  and  caught  him  by  the  legs,  but 
he  succeeded  in  kicking  it  loose.  Then  drawing  his 
hunting  knife  and  as  the  enraged  beast  leaped  up  and 
sprang  at  him  again  he  made  a vigorous  blow  with  the 
knife,  but  the  stroke  was  an  unlucky  one,  for  the  blade 
broke  off  near  the  handle.  It  was  a critical  moment  for 
the  man,  for  having  no  other  weapon  he  was  compelled 
to  depend  on  his  strength  and  bare  hands  to  carry  him 
through  the  battle.  Man  and  beast  closed  together  in 
a bloody  struggle.  They  fought  over  a space  of  ground 
several  yards  around  and  wallowed  down  the  cane  and 
bushes  and  scattered  blood  on  the  ground  and  foliage. 
The  fight  was  indeed  desperate,  and  the  combatants  were 
soon  red  with  blood.  The  man’s  clothing  was  torn  in 
shreds  and  blood  flowed  from  many  wounds  made  by  the 
sharp  teeth  and  claws  of  the  infuriated  beast.  For  all 
Bowman  was  large  and  robust  in  strength,  it  did  not 
take  long  to  convince  him  that  he  was  weakening*  from 
exertion  and  loss  of  blood.  In  fact,  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  hold  out  very  long  against  the  ferocity  of  the  beast. 
But  he  believed  from  the  actions  of  his  antagonist  that 
it  was  growing  less  stronger,  too,  and  so  lie  took  courage 
and  braced  himself  for  a final  effort.  Watching  an 
opportunity  for  a knockout  blow  he  was  soon  able  to 
deal  the  brute  such  a blow  that  the  animal  was  hurled 
to  the  ground  in  a dazed  condition,  and  before  it  could 
spring  again  Bowman  was  on  it  with  his  feet,  and  deal- 
ing it  such  kicks  that  life  was  nearly  beaten  out  of  it. 
The  fight  was  ended,  but  victory  was  dearly  purchased, 
and  Bowman  lost  sight  and  fainted.  When  he  revived 
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the  panther  was  struggling  in  the  attempt  to  rise,  but 
was  not  able  to  do  so.  The  man  was  too  weak  and 
exhausted  to  rise  to  his  feet  until  he  grew  stronger,  and 
there  ensued  an  unusual  and  strange  scene  of  man  and 
beast  lying  near  together  making  all  the  efforts  in  their 
power  to  get  up.  The  man  revived  a little  the  fastest 
and  finally  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and  without  offering 
to  make  an  attempt  to  finish  the  life  of  the  panther, 
staggered  through  the  cane  toward  home,  but  being  so 
weak  he  fell.  But  resting  a moment  he  began  crawling 
along  on  Ins  hands  and  knees  until  lie  was  able  to  walk, 
and  went  on  slowly  until  within  hallooing  distance, 
when  he  called  for  assistance. 

When  his  family  reached  him  they  were  astounded 
with  ’alarm  at  the  torn  and  bloody  spectacle  he  pre- 
sented. They  carried  him  into  the  house  and  placed 
him  on  a couch  and  dressed  his  wounds.  His  brother 
Jake  took  the  dogs  and  visited  the  spot  where  the  bloody 
combat  took  place  and  found  that  the  panther  was  so 
near  dead  that  it  was  not  able  to  resist  the  dogs,  and 
they  soon  ended  what  life  remained.  Jake  dragged  the 
dead  beast  to  the  house  and  took  off  its  hide.  He  found 
that  its  body  was  terribly  bruised  from  the  hard  blows 
his  brother  had  dealt  it.  Its  flesh  in  places  was  beaten  to 
a jelly,  and  nearly  every  rib  was  broken.  It  was  a 
suckler  and  Jake  procured  assistance  and  with  the  help 
of  the  dogs  they  discovered  three  young  panthers  con- 
cealed in  the  cane.  They  were  old  enough  to  run,  but 
the  dogs  pounced  on  them  before  they  had  time  to  get 
away  bv  flight  or  climb  trees,  and  they  were  dispatched 
at  once. 

I have  been  informed  that  previous  to  Bowman’s 
defeat  at  horse  racing  and  before  lie  was  mangled  by  the 
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panther  he  was  a very  wicked  man,  but  after  his  wounds 
healed  over  he  avowed  that  the  Lord  had  helped  him 
out  in  the  tight  and  permitted  him  to  get  worsted  in  the 
lost  horse  race  to  show  him  that  it  was  wrong  to  follow 
such  an  occupation,  and  he  declared  and  avowed  without 
hesitation  that  he  would  not  he  so  wicked  any  more  and 
would  live  a better  life  in  the  future  by  going  over  to  the 
Lord’s  side.  He  proved  his  faith  by  his  )vorks  by  rolling 
up  his  sleeves  and  went  to  preaching  and  exhorting  his 
friends  and  others  to  lay  down  the  armor  of  Satan  and 
put  on  that  of  God.  His  religious  zeal  now  was  greater 
than  his  inclination  for  wickedness  in  former  years.  It 
was  said  that  according  to  his  own  account  his  defeat 
in  the  horse  race  and  the  attack  from  the  panther  was 
part  of  the  means  of  his  conversion. 


Wotoes  Chasing  and  Killing  Deer. 

It  was  common  during  the  pioneer  days  for  wolves 
to  prey  on  deer.  Their  usual  mode  of  catching  deer  was 
to  pursue  them  until  their  victims  were  exhausted  in 
running,  then  catch,  kill  and  make  a meal  of  them. 
Hunters  have  observed  wolves  follow  in  pursuit  of  deer 
on  many  occasions.  A few  short  stories  are  given  here 
to  show  that  tales  told  of  wolves  killing  deer  are  not 
all  fabrications. 

Frank  Jones  says  that  when  he  was  a little  fellow, 
and  while  his  parents  lived  on  the  now  Tom  Keeling 
farm  in  Locust  hollow  of  East  Sugar  Loaf  Creek,  he  saw 
a wolf  trying  to  catch  a deer.  In  giving  the  account 
Mr.  Jones  said  that  one  day  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1865,  while  on  the  inside  of  the  field  he 
noticed  a wolf  in  pursuit  of  a deer.  The  weather  was 
very  warm  and  dry,  and  both  were  almost  give  out.  Each 
one  had  its  tongue  out  and  they  were  just  able  to  walk 
and  trot  a little. 

“When  I first  saw  them  they  were  going  a small 
circle.  The  wolf  kept  right  up  at  the  deer's  heels,  and 
would  snap  at  its  legs;  then  it  would  try  to  bite  the 
deer’s  horns,  then  the  deer  would  bleat  and  kick  at  the 
wolf  and  begin  to  trot  in  a feeble  way,  while  its  vicious 
enemy  would  trot  along  just  behind  it.  I stood  and 
watched  them  several  minutes,  when  they  both  wrent 
around  in  a larger  circle  and  passed  in  fifteen  yards  of 
me.  At  this  moment  both  animals  saw  me  and  separated 
at  once.  The  wolf  went  into  a thicket  near  by  and  the 
deer  went  to  the  spring  near  our  house  and  quenched 
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its  thirst  by  drinking  its  till  of  water.  Father  was  in  the 
house,  and  when  the  deer  had  quit  drinking  water  1 
hallooed  that  there  was  a deer  at  the  spring.  The  war 
had  just  ended  and  we  needed  all  the  wild  meat  that 
we  were  able  to  procure,  and  when  father  understood 
what  I said  lie  ran  out  of  the  house  with  gun  in  hand 
and  shot  and  crippled  the  deer.  The  animal  was  so  near 
exhausted  from  its  race  while  the  wolf  was  pursuing  it 
that  it  went  only  a few  yards  from  the  spring  when 
the  dog  caught  and  killed  it.  We  now  searched  in  the 
thicket  for  the  wolf,  but  it  was  gone.”  “It  is  probable,” 
•said  Mr.  Jones,  “that  the  wolf  had  been  trying  to  catch 
the  deer  several  hours  before  I saw  them.” 

In  the  early  fifties  the  only  wagon  way  from  Sugar 
Loaf  to  Forsyth  crossed  the  river  at  Elbow  Shoals  and 
passed  through  Katies  Prairie  and  along  the  foot  of 
Milikins  Bald  and  crossed  Cedar  Creek  just  above  the 
mouth,  and  crossed  Beaver  where  Anthony  Boles  lived, 
■opposite  the  Mat  Laughliu  farm  and  intersected  with 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Keesee  Mills  road  on  the  ridge 
between  the  latter  place  and  Forsyth.  In  1851,  while  we 
lived  on  Elbow  Creek  on  this  road,  Wm,  Holt,  who  lived 
•on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of 
Shoal  Creek,  was  taken  violently  sick.  There  was  not 
a physician  nearer  than  Forsyth,  and  as  Mr.  Holt  was 
in  need  of  medical  aid  his  son-in-law,  Wilshire  Magness, 
started  to  Forsyth  for  Dr.  A.  S.  Layton.  Magness  called 
at  our  house  and  father  went  with  him.  It  was  in  the 
night  time,  but  the  weather  was  clear,  with  a full  moon. 
It  was  ten  miles  to  Beaver  Creek  and  but  one  settlement 
between  there  and  Elbow,  and  that  was  at  the  mouth  of 
Cedar  Creek.  Arriving  at  Forsyth  they  were  soon  on 
their  return  back,  accompanied  by  the  doctor,  and  after 
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crossing  Cedar  Creek  and  while  riding  up  tlie  long 
slant  of  the  hill,  a deer  with  two  gaunt  looking  wolves 
in  close  pursuit  crossed  the  road  just  in  front  of  them. 
Deer  and  wolves  were  panting,  with  tongues  protruding 
from  their  mouths.  Appearances  of  the  three  animals 
indicated  that  the  race  had  been  a long,  hot  one,  and 
they  were  traveling  very  slow.  The  poor  deer  seemed 
to  be  exerting  itself  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
ravenous  beasts.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  three  men 
that  the  wolves  caught  the  deer  before  it  went  much 
farther.  They  said  it  was  a pity  to  leave  the  helpless 
deer  to  its  fate,  but  they  had  no  gun  and  they  must  not 
delay  time  in  trying  to  force  the  wolves  from  following 
the  deer  and  rode  on,  for  it  was  more  humane  to  aid  the 
sick  man  than  to  help  the  deer  escape  its  enemies. 

Ned  Upton  relates  an  account  of  being  on  the  head 
of  Bratton’s  Spring  Creek  (east  prong)  one  day  hunting 
when  he  observed  two  wolves  following  a deer.  When  he 
first  saw  them  they  were  in  the  head  of  a steep  hollow, 
and  the  deer  was  running  a circle  with  the  wolves  at  its 
lieels. 

“I  stood  still  a few  minutes,”  said  he,  “and  watched 
the  actions  of  the  deer  and  wolves,  and  in  a little  while 
the  wolves  caught  the  deer  on  the  brink  of  a low  cliff 
of  rock.  The  tired  deer  kicked  and  struggled  to  free 
itself  from  its  adversaries  until  they  went  over  the  cliff 
together.  The  cliff  was  not  high  enough  for  the  tumble 
over  it  to  injure  the  animals,  but  it  separated  the  deer 
from  the  wolves  and  it  ran  over  the  hill  toward  Gains- 
ville,  with  the  wolves  in  close  pursuit.  I shot  at  one  of 
the  wolves  just  as  it  left  the  cliff  of  rock,  but  I suppose 
my  bullet  did  not  touch  it.  This  was  the  last  I saw  or 
heard  of  them,”  said  the  old  timer  of  Ozark  County,, 
Mo. 
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Speaking  of  wolves  eatcliing  and  killing  deer 
reminds  me  of  an  account  given  by  Frantz  Rice,  son  of 
Sammy  Rice,  ah  early  settler  of  Southern  Missouri,  and 
who  when  death  claimed  him  was  buried  at  the  mouth  of 
Bratton’s  Spring  Creek.  Frantz  Rice  was  a Confederate 
soldier,  and  served  through  the  war.  If  I mistake  not  he 
enlisted  in  the  14th  Arkansas  Infantry.  He  died  in 
1901  on  Barren  Fork  of  Little  North  Fork,  seven  or 
eight  miles  north  of  Gainsville,  Mo.  Mr.  Rice,  in 
narrating  the  wolf  story,  said  that  he  met  a wolf  one  day 
which  interested  him  no  little.  Just  below  the  old  Isaac 
Mahan  residence  on  Little  North  Fork  is  a hollow  that 
empties  into  the  creek,  known  as  the  Mahan  hollow, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Isaac  Mahan,  who  died  in 
1876,  and  is  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  Rice  is  buried. 

“Soon  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,”  said  Mr. 
Rice,  “I  was  hunting  stock  one  day  at  the  head  of  Mahan 
hollow  and  noticed  one  of  ‘Ike’  Mahan’s  cows  with  a 
young  calf  following  her.  About  the  time  I saw  the  cow 
my  attention  was  called  at  seeing  a wolf  spring  at  the 
calf  to  catch  it,  but  the  calf  jumped  out  of  the  way  and 
the  cow  pitched  at  the  wolf  and  drove  it  away.  Very 
soon  the  wolf  made  another  attempt  to  catch  the  calf 
by  running  around  the  cow  to  gain  an  advantage,  but 
the  cow  was  quick  in  her  actions  and  succeeded  in  fool- 
ing the  designs  of  the  wolf.  It  was  interesting  to  watch 
the  cow  protecting  her  young.  When  the  vicious  animal 
would  leap  forward  to  get  hold  of  the  young  calf  the 
cow  would  rush  at  it  and  strike  at  it  with  her  horns,  and 
kept  the  wolf  dodging  to  avoid  the  strokes.  1 had  no 
gun  with  me,  not  a dog  even,  or  I would  have  interfered 
and  drove  the  wolf  away  from  the  calf.  But  as  it  was 
I was  much  interested  and  sit  on  my  horse  and  watched 
the  fearless  cow  boldly  defend  her  baby  calf.  The  crafty 
wolf  tried  all  sorts  of  tricks  to  play  off  on  the  cow  so 
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lie  could  take  in  the  calf  and  indulge  in  a feast  of  veal, 
but  lie  was  not  able  to  catch  the  watchful  cow  off  lier 
guard.  After  awhile  the  cow  and  wolf  appeared  to  be 
very  tired;  the  latter  also  seemed  to  be  out  of  patience 
and  stepped  away  a short  distance  and  lay  down  in  the 
grass  to  rest  and  probably  to  plan  other  ways  to  capture 
that  fat,  plump  calf.  In  a few  minutes  after  it  had  lain 
down  a deer  came  running  toward  the  cow  and  wolf.  It 
seemed  that  the  deer  had  got  frightened  at  something 
and  was  putting  in  full  speed.  Poor  animal,  it  was 
likely  running  from  one  danger  right  into  another.  As 
it  happened  it  ran  directly  toward  where  the  wolf  was 
lying  down,  but  the  tall  grass  hid  it  from  the  deer.  The 
noise  of  the  deer’s  feet  attracted  the  attention  of  the  wolf 
and  it  raised  its  head,  and  then  it  sneaked  down  lower 
in  the  grass.  Onward  came  the  fleet  deer,  leaping 
several  yards  at  each  bound.  When  the  doomed  creature 
got  within  a few  paces  of  the  wolf  the  latter  sprang  up 
and  caught  the  deer  and  held  it,  but  it  did  not  yield  up 
its  life  without  a hard  struggle.  It  bleated  and  kicked 
with  all  its  strength,  and  pulled  its  utmost  to  free  itself 
from  its  vicious  enemy,  but  the  blood  thirsty  beast  soon 
overpowered  the  poor  creature  and  it  bleated  piteously 
as  it  lay  dying.  Why  didn’t  I drive  the  wolf  away  and 
save  the  deer’s  life,  did  you  say?  Not  at  all,  for  it  was 
not  a custom  among  hunters  to  be  any  more  merciful' 
to  deer  than  wolves.  I wanted  a mess  of  venison  and 
would  not  interfere,  and  allowed  the  wolf  to  kill  it, 
which  it  did  in  a short  time,  and  before  it  had  time  to 
gloat  over  its  fallen  prey  and  suck  its  blood  I rode  for- 
ward  and  after  a few  yells  frightened  the  beast  off,  and 
it  ran  beyond  my  view.  I did  not  divide  any  of  the  deer 
with  the  wolf,  but  appropriated  the  hide  and  all  the  meat 
to  the  use  of  myself  and  family.” 


Put  to  Flight  by  Panther. 

The  following  stories  show  how  panthers  were  held 
in  dread  by  the  settlers : 

On  the  north  side  of  White  River  in  Taney  County, 
Mo.,  and  two  or  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Yocum 
Creek  is  a rough  place  known  as  Heifner’s  Bluff,  which 
was  once  a noted  wild  turkey  roost.  It  is  said  that 
hundreds  of  them  would  collect  here  of  evenings  in  the 
mouth  of  a hollow  and  fly  up  into  the  timber  to  roost. 
This  roost  was  visited  by  many  hunters  from  time  to 
time,  who  shot  as  many  fat  turkeys  as  they  could  carry 
off.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  this  bluff  is 
the  A.  J.  Pruitt  farm. 

“One  bright  moonlit  night,”  says  Bob  Hard,  “two 
of  Pruitt’s  sons,  George  and  Howard,  crossed  the  river 
in  a boat  and  went  to  this  roost  to  kill  turkeys.  After 
they  had  shot  eight  turkeys  and  hung  them  up  and 
changed  to  another  place  to  shoot  more  of  them,  they 
heard  a panther  scream,  which  put  an  end  to  their  sport 
for  that  night.  They  did  not  run,  but  built  a fire,  and 
while  sitting  by  it  they  heard  another  panther  in  an 
opposite  direction  from  where  they  heard  the  first  one. 
The  noise  of  this  one  put  a move  on  the  boys,  and  with- 
out taking  time  to  gather  their  dead  turkeys  the}’  went 
in  haste  to  their  craft.  It  seemed  that  the  two  panthers 
had  scented  the  dead  turkeys  and  each  was  approaching 
them.  While  the  two  boys  were  crossing  the  screams  of 
the  two  beasts  were  fearful,  which  urged  the  boys  to  pull 
vigorously  for  the  south  shore.  As  their  boat  touched 
the  bank  they  heard  the  two  panthers  meet  and  engage 
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in  a fight  over  some  of  the  dead  turkeys.  The  noise  of 
the  animals  growling,  whining  and  ‘spitting’  like  house 
cats  fighting  was  frightful.  This  lasted  ten  minutes, 
when  it  ceased  and  they  heard  nothing  more  of  them. 
On  the  following  day  they  returned  back  to  that  part  of 
the  bluff  where  they  had  left  the  dead  turkeys  and  found 
that  the  panthers  had  devoured  four  of  them,”  said  Mr. 
Hard. 

Tom  Carroll  , who  taught  a subscription  school  in  the 
Panther  Bottom  in  the  fall  of  1857,  was  the  first  settler 
near  where  Dugginsville  in  Ozark  County  is.  Carroll 
built  a log  hut  on  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of  a little 
hollow  that  run  into  Cedar  Creek,  just  below  the  village. 
Carroll  and  his  family  used  water  out  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Dallas  Hart  Spring,  which  flows  out  from 
under  a ledge  of  rock  in  this  same  hollow.  During  war 
days  a party  of  soldiers  on  horse  back  visited  Carroll’s 
cabin  one  morning  to  kill  him.  One  man  aimed  his  gun 
at  him  but  lowered  the  muzzle  without  pulling  the 
trigger.  Carroll’s  age  and  his  gray  hair  was  all  that 
saved  him  from  being  shot  to  death. 

‘‘One  day  in  1858,”  said  William  Trimble,  “I  visited 
Elias  Keesee,  who  was  then  living  on  Little  North  Fork, 
where  John  Graham  sold  goods  after  the  war.  I rode  a 
sprightly  little  mare  I called  Pegfoot.  On  the  following 
day,  soon  after  I had  started  back  home  and  while  pass- 
ing a small  improvement  made  by  Andy  Bevins,  I met 
a panther  in  the  road.  At  first  I thought  it  was  a dog, 
for  it  had  its  nose  down  to  the  ground  as  if  trailing 
something.  Directly  it  heard  the  noise  of  my  mare’s 
feet  and  it  stopped  and  raised  its  head  and  saw  me,  and 
dropped  down  in  the  road  and  then  crawled  into  the 
grass  at  the  roadside  and  turned  around  with  its  head 
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in  the  edge  of  the  road.  With  the  exception  of  its  head 
and  ears  its  entire  body  was  concealed  in  the  grass.  1 
hallooed  and  continued  yelling  for  a minute  or  two, 
when  it  sprang  across  and  bounded  off  beyond  my  view. 
My  mare  was  an  excellent  runner  and  I started  and 
urged  her  on  to  her  best  speed  and  she  seemed  to  fly  over 
the  rough  trail,  which  led  through  the  timber  and 
across  rocky  glades  and  down  the  hollow,  where  the 
present  road  leads  up  from  Dugginsville  toward  Pontiac. 
I made  no  halt  until  I reached  Tom  Carroll's  hut,  where 
I stopped  to  allow  my  excitement  to  cool  and  my  pant- 
ing mare  to  rest  before  I proceeded  on  my  way  home.” 
Robert  Parks,  or  Uncle  Bobby,  as  he  was  commonly 
known,  removed  from  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek  and 
located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  two  and  one-half 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Creek.  Among  his  sons 
was  one  named  Phillip,  who  was  a very  industrious 
young  man,  and  who,  after  the  year  1865,  went  to 
Shelbyville,  Illinois,  and  lived.  I and  Phillip  were 
schoolmates  together  on  Beaver  Creek  in  the  summer  of 
1860.  Two  years  before  this,  or  in  1858,  while  Phillip 
was  living  with  his  father  below  Beaver  Creek,  Tom 
Scott,  who  lived  at  Dubuque,  in  what  is  now  Boone 
County,  Ark.,  employed  Phillip  to  harvest  his  oat  crop. 
After  the  harvest  was  over  with,  young  Parks  bought 
one  dollar’s  worth  of  coffee  and  picked  up  his  scythe 
cradle  and  started  back  home.  Phillip  had  crossed  the 
river  in  his  father’s  canoe  and  he  followed  the  trail  way 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  to  the  boat  landing  opposite 
his  father’s  house.  A mile  or  so  below  the  landing, 
while  he  was  walking  along  under  the  bluff  he  noticed 
fresh  tracks  of  some  animal  that  was  following  the  path 
in  advance  of  him.  Parks  did  not  have  to  look  twice  at 
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the  imprints  in  the  sand  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
beast  that  made  them,  for  it  was  a panther,  and  he  knew 
it  was  only  a short  distance  ahead  of  him,  and  it  might 
be  crouched  by  the  roadside  waiting  for  him  to  come 
along  so  it  could  spring  on  him.  With  these  thoughts 
uppermost  in  his  mind  he  went  on  slow  and  cautious. 
He  had  no  weapon  to  fight  with  except  his  scythe  cradle 
and  that  was  worthless  to  use  in  defense  against  the 
attack  of  a wild  beast.  As  Parks  was  following  the 
trail,  looking  at  the  panther’s  tracks  then  in  front, 
behind  him  and  on  each  side  of  him,  he  noticed  that  the 
tracks  were  fresher,  which  made  him  still  more  cautious. 
On  he  went  at  a very  slow  gait  until  he  reached  the 
middle  of  a patch  of  cane,  when  the  crisis  came,  for  he 
heard  a wicked  growl  and  beheld  the  panther  in  the 
path  creeping  toward  him.  Phillip  did  not  fool  away 
time  by  standing  to  watch  what  the  beast  would  do,  but 
dropped  the  scythe  cradle  and  coffee  instantly  and  tied 
in  terror  to  the  river  bank,  where  it  was  eight  feet  high, 
and  leaped  down  and  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  He  was  now  just 
below  his  father's  house  and  as  the  current  of  water  was 
drifting  him  down  he  yelled  for  the  dogs,  which  came 
on  a fast  run  and  jumped  into  the  water  and  swam  out 
to  Phillip.  The  young  man  now  turned  his  head  toward 
the  shore  where  lie  got  the  scare,  but  he  landed  some 
distance  below  where  he  started  in  at.  On  getting  out 
of  the  water  he  took  the  dogs  and  went  up  to  the  patch 
of  cane  and  put  them  on  the  trail  of  the  panther  and  they 
chased  it  out  of  hearing  distance.  Phillip  was  greatly 
relieved  now  and  picked  up  the  cradle  and  coffee,  crossed 
the  river  in  the  canoe.  Then  he  and  one  of  his  brothers 
recrossed  the  river  and  struck  out  through  the  hills  to 
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hunt  for  the  dogs,  but  they  did  not  find  them.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  following  this  the  dogs  returned 
home  hungry  and  footsore. 

Van  Carries  relates  a story  of  a panther  that  has 
more  fun  about  it  than  the  one  just  told,  and  describes 
the  incident  in  this  way: 

“While  I was  living  on  the  breaks  of  Max  Creek,  a 
small  stream  that  empties  into  Beaver  Creek,  I and  my 
brother,  John  Carries,  "syent  out  hunting  one  clear  night 
in  October.  The  moon  was  full,  and  as  the  temperature 
was  pleasant,  it  felt  delightful  to  be  out  in  the  night 
air.  We  were  afoot  and  had  one  rifle  with  us  and  a 
hound  we  called  Watch.  While  we  were  passing  along 
near  Max  Creek  the  dog  chased  something  that  we  sup- 
posed was  a coon.  About  this  time  we  heard  a scream 
some  distance  off  which  John  said  was  hunters,  but  1 
told  him  it  was  a panther,  and  as  my  rifle  was  a good 
one  and  the  moon  shown  so  bright  I did  not  feel  afraid 
and  I answered  it.  The  panther  answered  me  and  1 
returned  the  compliment.  This  was  repeated  a few 
times  until  the  beast  advanced  up  much  closer  to  us. 
By  this  time  John  was  so  restless  he  was  not  able  to 
stand  still,  and  he  said  ‘Van,  we  had  better  get  away 
from  here.’  I replied,  ‘No,  John,  let  us  get  yonder  on 
that  bold  hill  and  wait  there  until  the  panther  comes 
close  to  us  and  I will  shoot  it.’  But  my  brother  declined 
to  agree  with  my  proposition.  The  beast  was  now  near- 
ing us  rapidly  and  continued  to  scream  fiercely,  and  I 
answered  it  repeatedly.  The  hound  heard  the  panther, 
too,  and  come  running  up  to  us  like  a pack  of  wolves 
were  at  his  heels.  When  the  dog  stopped  I tried  to 
encourage  him  to  attack  the  panther,  but  the  trembling 
canine  dared  not  leave  us.  We  stood  still  until  the 
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beast  was  almost  in  sight,  when  T quit  answering  it,  but 
the  panther  (lid  not  diminish  its  screams,  and  its  cries 
sounded  fearful.  Then  a crisis  came  by  John  saying: 
‘Van,  I’m  going,’  and  lie  went  and  that  mighty  fast. 
The  old  hound  tucked  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  went 
with  John.  I was  alone.  Onward  came  the  long  form 
of  the  beast  through  the  grass,  screaming  in  a dreadful 
manner.  At  first  1 did  not  think  the  animal  would  scare 
me  away  and  thought  I would  wait  until  it  approached 
in  short  gunshot  range  and  I would  shoot  it,  but  I cast 
my  eyes  around  and  saw  the  retreating  forms  of  John 
and  the  dog,  then  I was  attacked  with  a rigor  and  was 
overcome  with  fear  and  I followed  them  on  a run.  It 
was  one  and  one-half  miles  home  and  we  were  not  long- 
in  reaching  it.  The  panther  followed  us  without  any 
slack,  in  its  cries,  which  spurred  us  on  with  greater  speed. 
When  we  reached  the  house  the  animal  was  near  200 
yards  in  our  rear,  but  we  were  safe  now.” 

R.  M.  Jones  is  credited  with  this  sketch  : 

“Shortly  after  my  father  settled  the  fiat  of  ground 
between  Big  Buck  Creek  and  Pond  Hollow,  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Taney  County,  William  Riddle,  my  half 
brother,  located  on  a flat  of  land  between  the  mouth  of 
the  last  named  hollow  and  Little  Buck  Creek.  One 
evening  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  of  1858  I mounted 
an  old  yellow  horse  that  belonged  to  father  we  called 
Feet  and  rode  down  to  Riddle’s  to  chat  with  him  till 
bedtime.  Peet  was  a trusty  old  fellow,  and  we  had 
brought  him  from  Decatur  County,  Tenn.,  with  us 
the  year  before.  I and  Riddle  prolonged  our  talk  until 
late  bedtime  before  I started  on  my  return  home.  The 
night  was  cloudy  and  very  dark.  While  following  the 
trail  which  led  over  the  flat  I heard  an  owl  hallooing' 
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and  I began  to  mock  it.  I was  not  .in  a hurry  and  rode 
slow.  The  owl  continued  to  repeat  its  noise  and  I did 
not  stop  answering  it  until  I arrived  at  a little  pond  of 
water  where  Alums  Clark  now  lives.  Here  I heard  the 
cry  ,of  a panther  at  the  ford,  which  broke  up  the  fun 
of  mimmicking  the  hoo  hooing  owl  at  once.  My  tune  was 
changed  and  so  was  my  feelings. , I was  terrified  and 
according  to  the  way  the  horse  was  prancing  around 
he  was  frightened  almost  out  of  his  hide.  The  panther 
was  only  a. few  yards  from  me,  which  I could  locate  by 
its  screams,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  discern  its  form.  In 
a little  while  the  animal  quit  screaming  and  began  to 
growl.  Oh,  my,  how  scared  I was.  Though  the  horse 
had  passed  through  many  years  and  it  did  not  seem 
there  could  be  much  life  in  him,  yet  he  acted  like  a 
young  horse  that,  was  wild.  The  beast  would  certainly 
attack  me  and  I would  have  no  show  in  the  dark  to 
resist  it.  Fiercer  and  more  vicious  those  awful  growls 
sounded  in  my  ears.  Nearer  it  came  and  I must  do 
something  to  prevent  it  from  springing  on  me  as  I was 
powerless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  creature.  Then  I was 
reminded  that  a young  dog  dashing  at  a panther  would 
put  it  to  flight  sooner  than  a large  dog,  and  I concluded 
to  try  this  ruse  on  my  dreaded  enemy.  Suiting  the  action 
to  my  thought  I urged  old  Peet  into  a gallop,  which  was 
not  hard  to  do,  and  as  I started  I barked  similar  to  a fice. 
But  I tried  to  make  more  noise  than  two  fice  barking 
together.  Peet  acted  so  lively  that  we  passed  the 
panther  in  a rush  and  it  quit  growling  immediately.  If 
the  animal  pursued  me  I did  not  know  it  for  I kept  old 
Peet’s  hoofs  clattering  against  the  ground  until  he 
dashed  up  at  the  yard  gate  at  home,  and  this  is  the  end 
of  my  story,”  said  Mr.  Jones. 


Ttoo  Boys  Kill  a Panther  With  a Stone 
and  an  Ax. 


King’s  Prairie  lies  between  Hampton  and  Clear 
Creeks,  two  streams  that  flow  into  Crooked  Creek.  It 
is  said  that  this  prairie  was  larger  in  the  pioneer  days 
than  now  on  account  of  the  encroachment  of  timber. 
King's  Branch,  a small  stream  which  empties  into  clear 
Creek,  was  said  to  be  a prairie  valley  when  the  white 
hunters  first  saw  this  part  of  Marion  County.  The 
prairie  and  King’s  Branch  took  their  name  from  Joel 
King  and  Nancy  King,  his  wife,  who  located  here  in 
1844.  Mr.  King  and  bis  wife  were  from  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  It  is  told  that  Aunt  Nancy  King  was  one 
of  the  most  industrious  women  that  ever  lived  in  Marion 
County,  Ark.  There  were  five  children  born  to  this 
pioneer  couple,  whose  names  were  Fountain  (Fount), 
B.  B.,  Joel,  Nancy  and  Elisa.  The  old  folks  lived  to 
be  very  old,  Uncle  Joel  being  90  years  of  age  when  he 
crossed  the  dark  water  of  death.  I am  told  that  the 
remains  of  both  rest  in  the  cemetery  at  Jefferson  Hall. 
It  is  told  that  after  Mr.  King  and  his  wife  located  here 
they  could  look  up  the  valley  of  King’s  Branch  and  see 
a herd  of  deer  feeding  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from 
his  cabin.  But  this  was  a long  time  ago.  There  is  an 
interesting  panther  story  told  in  connection  with  King’s 
Prairie  which  is  told  by  Mrs.  Malinda  Milum,  wife  of 
Isaac  Milling  who  died  near  Harrison,  Ark.,  in  January, 
1900.  Mrs.  Miluin  is  a daughter  of  Andrew  and  Nellie 
Lowry  and  was  born  in  Woodruff  County,  Ark.,  in  1855. 
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She  tells  the  story  about  the  panther  in  the  following 
way  : 

“One  night  in  the  year  1868,”  said  she,  “hum  Winn 
and  Billy  Maples,  two  boys  who  lived  on  King’s  Prairie, 
took  their  dogs  and  an  ax  and  went  on  a possum  hunt. 
Like  all  youngsters  when  out  hunting  coons,  possums  or 
other  game  they  were  merry  and  full  of  fun.  They  were 
so  cheerful  that  they  made  the  night  ring  with  their 
noises  of  hallooing  and  laughing  and  telling  the  dogs 
to  whoop  up  the  possums.  When  they  had  reached  the 
timber  bordering  the  breaks  of  Hampton's  Creek  they 
heard  someone  as  they  supposed  answer  them,  and 
believing  it. was  another  party  of  boys  out  hunting  they 
went  on  with  their  merriment  and  encouraging  the  dogs 
to  tree  lots  of  small  game  before  the  other  fellows  caught 
them  all.  But  after  a few  minutes  the  noise  that  they 
supposed  other  boys  were  making  was  louder  and  nearer 
and  they  noticed  that  it  resembled  the  scream  of  a 
woman  more  than  .the  noise  of  a boy.  They  also  were 
aware  that  when  they  yelled  at  the  dogs  they  were 
greeted  with  an  answer  immediately.  Very  soon  after 
this  they  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  hunters  and 
began  to  suspicion  that  it  was  a panther.  They  now 
stopped,  and  while  the  dogs  were  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  them  they  hallooed  again  and  received  an 
answer  instantly,  the  sound  of  which  was  still  louder 
and  much  closer.  At  this  the  boys  called  the  dogs,  which 
came  to  them  on  a run.  By  this  time  they  knew  for 
certain  almost  that  it  was  a dreaded  panther  and  the 
animal  was  moving  up  dangerously  close.  The  dogs 
made  fight  at  the  beast  at  once,  but  the  panther,  which 
had  proved  its  identity  now,  whipped  the  dogs  outright 
and  they  fled  homeward,  leaving  the  boys  to  fight  it  out 
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alone.  The  moment  the  dogs  left  them  they  realized 
their  peril,  for  they  were  now  face  to  face  with  a hungry 
panther  which  continued  to  advance  toward  them.  As 
a matter  of  fact  the  boys  were  scared,  but  they  kept  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  knowing  it  was  best  to  stand  their 
ground  they  refused  to  run  and  made  up  their  minds  to 
resist  the  attack  of  the  steathly  beast.  Maples  held  the 
ax  for  a blow  and  Winn  picked  up  two  stones,  and  thus 
prepared  they  stood  ready  for  action.  The  lierce  animal, 
which  threatened  them  with  screams  and  growls,  con- 
tinued to  advance  slowly  until  it  was  in  a few  paces  of 
where  the  two  resolute  lads  stood,  then  it  stopped  and 
crouched  down.  They  could  see  it  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  moon  that  it  was  ready  for  a spring  at  them,  and 
while  the  panther  was  striking  its  tail  against  the 
ground  Maples  hurled  the  ax  at  it,  but  missed  the  mark. 
The  throwing  of  the  ax  did  not  cause  the  panther  to 
move.  When  Winn  saw  that  Maples  had  missed  the 
beast  he  threw  a stone  at  it  immediately,  which  was 
hurled  with  all  the  force  he  could  command.  It  was  a 
lucky  throw,  for  the  stone  struck  the  panther  in  the 
forehead  and  stunned  the  animal.  Maples,  seeing  the 
advantage  gained  by  Winn’s  accurate  aim  with  the  stone, 
sprang  forward  to  where  the  beast  lay  trembling  and 
seized  the  ax  in  his  hands  and  struck  the  panther  on 
the  head  before  it  had  time  to  recover  from  the  shock 
given  it  from  the  stone.  He  repeated  the  blows  with  the 
ax  until  the  panther  was  dead  and  the  two  youngsters 
rejoiced  over  their  victory.  Though  they  had  killed  it 
with  a stone  and  ax,  yet  the  panther  proved  to  be  a 
small  one,  not  measuring  over  seven  feet  in  length.  But 
they  were  so  glad  of  their  prize  that  the}7  believed  they 
were  heroes,  on  that  occasion  at  least.” 


Fighting  a Bear  in  a Pin  Oak  Tree. 

Among  the  many  bear  stories  the  writer  has 
chronicled,  the  following  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
interesting : 

Herrod  and  Lucinda  (Thompson)  Halet  settled  on 
Little  North  Fork  of  White  River  in  the  fall  of  1839. 
Among  his  children  was  a six-year-old  boy  named  James, 
who  was  born  in  Rutherford  County,  Tennessee.  James 
was  a continual  resident  in  Ozark  County  after  moving 
there  until  his  death,  January  26,  1901.  He  was  71 
years  old  and  had  lived  here  sixty-live  years.  He  is  the 
subject  in  the  bear  fight  and  he  is  author  of  other 
sketches  that  he  kindly  gave  me.  The  bear  story  as 
related  by  him  in  this  sketch  is  about  as  follows : 

“Several  years  after  our  arrival  on  Little  North 
Fork,  or  when  I was  large  enough  to  go  hunting,”  said 
he.  “I  went  up  on  Pond  Fork  to  hunt  for  deer.  Plenty 
of  bear  roamed  the  forest  and  I was  on  the  lookout  for 
bigger  game  as  well  as  the  kind  I was  looking  for.  The 
hills  and  hollows  comprising  the  valley  of  Pond  Fork 
was  wild  woods  then  and  game  of  all  sorts  that  infested 
this  section  had  an  abundance  of  room.  I felt  a little 
lonely  while  I was  traveling  along  afoot,  for  I thought 
I might  meet  a panther  or  a pack  of  wolves,  but  I did  not 
see  any.  But  while  I was  passing  through  a heavy 
growth  of  timber  I came  to  a large  tree  that  had  been 
uprooted  by  a wind  storm.  I would  have  passed  without 
paying  any  attention  to  it,  but  I heard  a peculiar  noise 
at  the  roots  of  the  fallen  tree,  and  stopped  and  made 
an  investigation  and  found  three  small  cubs  huddled 
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in  a bed  of  leaves  in  the  sink  that  had  been  formed  by 
the  roots  of  the  tree  coming  ont.  They  were  pretty  little 
bruins  and  I admired  them  greatly.  I stood  sometime 
and  viewed  them.  They  were  too  young  to  molest  then 
for  they  were  too  small  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  use  for 
meat  and  I would  leave  them  for  a few  days  until  they 
were  larger,  then  I would  come  back  and  if  I did  not 
want  to  kill  them  I would  capture  them  alive  and  make 
pets  of  them.  Therefore  I returned  home,  and  after 
allowing  time- for  them  to  grow  and  take  on  ample  flesh 
1 armed  myself  with  my  rifle  and  hack  knife  and  went 
back  to  their  rendezvous.  As  I went  on  my  way  I 
settled  it  in  my  mind  that  1 would  capture  them  alive 
instead  of  killing  them.  What  a happy  time  I would 
have  with  the  young  brunos.  1 would  also  kill  the  older 
one.  Mv  imagination  was  at  a high  pitch.  I would  take 
the  young  cubs  prisoners  and  have  all  the  sport  I wanted 
to  with  them.  The  idea  of  killing  them  for  meat  had 
vanished  from  my  mind.  1 would  take  them  home  alive 
and  raise  them  for  pets  and  we  would  play  and  frolic 
together  and  have  a merry  time.  I was  glad  I was  going 
to  have  all  the  glory  to  myself  in  capturing  them,  and 
was  glad  I was  alone.  I was  even  thankful  that  I had 
not  brought  a dog  along  with  me. 

“When  T neared  the  locality  where  the  nest  was  1 
did  so  with  cautious  step,  as  I expected  to  find  an  old 
one  there;  if  so  I would  slay  her  on  the  spot.  But  in 
this  1 was  disappointed,  for  the  old  one  was  not  there. 
The  three  cubs  were  nestled  and  apparently  asleep;  they 
had  grown  beyond  my  expectations  and  were  too  large 
to  capture  single  handed,  and  so  my  mind  was  changed 
again.  They  certainly  were  fine  fellows.  I stood 
admiring  them  for  a short  while  and  got  nervous  for 
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fear  the  old  ones  would  make  their  appearance  and  1 
would  have  to  depend  on  my  legs  to  carry  me  away  on 
quick  time,  for  I did  not  feel  as  fearless  as  I did  on  my 
way  there.  While  I was  standing  with  one  eye  on  the 
cubs  and  the  other  on  the  lookout  for  the  old  ones,  and 
knowing  that  I could  not  take  them  home  alive,  I raised 
my  rifle  and  shot,  killing  one  and  wounding  another. 
The  wounded  cub  made  a piteous  outcry;  that  settled  it, 
I knew  the  mother  would  soon  appear  if  in  hearing 
distance.  Almost  instantly  I saw  her  coming  at  a lively 
gait.  In  my  excitement  I had  forgotten  to  reload  my 
gun ; I felt  like  I imagine  a man  feels  who  is  doomed  to 
suffer  death  on  the  gallows.  Presently  I started  on  a 
hasty  retreat  for  nearly  200  yards,  when  I halted  to  look 
back.  She  was  viewing  her  cubs,  and  it  seemed  to 
enrage  her.  Then  she  started  in  pursuit.  I was  doing 
my  best,  but  she  was  gradually  gaining  on  me.  After  a 
hard  race  for  a quarter  of  a mile  I was  convinced  she 
would  soon  overtake  me.  What  would  I do?  At  this 
moment  I again  thought  of  my  gun,  but  the  bear  was 
pressing  me  so  hotly  that  I had  no  time  to  reload  it.  T 
looked  for  a tree;  the  only  one  near  me  was  a small  pin 
oak  tree.  I knew  bears  could  climb  trees,  but  they  could 
not  ascend  very  fast  up  a small  tree;  at  least  that  is 
what  I presumed  to  be  true.  Anyhow  I would  rather 
chance  a combat  in  the  tree  than  on  the  ground.  Throw- 
ing my  now  worthless  gun  to  the  ground  I v ent  up  the 
pin  oak  at  a surprising  speed.  I was  none  too  soon,  for 
the  moment  I was  out  of  reach  bruin  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  I looked  down  at  her  just  as  she  raised  her 
head  to  look  at  me.  I shall  never  forget  that  look  she 
gave  me.  She  raised  on  Jier  hind  feet  and  grasped  tiie 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  began  to  climb  up.  The  great 
ugly  creature  kept  coming  up.  I could  not  attempt  to 
get  down.  I could  not  jump  down  as  the  distance  was 
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so  far  as  to  probably  cripple  me,  then  it  would  be  certain 
death.  I crawled  higher  and  higher  up  the  tree.  The 
top  was  swaying  fearfully  with  my  weight.  I felt  so 
afraid  that  I give  up  and  began  to  pray  to  the  almighty 
to  deliver  me  from  that  ugly  and  powerful  beast.  But 
the  animal  kept  coming  up.  The  tree  trembled  violently 
witli  our  combined  weight.  I continued  in  prayer  with 
all  the  fervency  in  my  power.  The  bear  made  me  a strong- 
believer  in  prayer.  The  hour  felt  so  distressing  to  me 
that  I did  not  stop  praying,  but  if  my  prayer  was  heard 
and  God  had  intervened  in  my  favor  I failed  to  realize 
it.  This  discouraged  me  and  the  hour  appeared  darker 
and  I fully  believed  I was  a dead  man,  or  soon  would 
be.  As  these  dreadful  thoughts  loomed  up  I suddenly 
thought  of  my  jack  knife.  With  a thrill  of  joy,  mixed 
with  fear  for  the  worst,  I jerked  the  big  knife  from  the 
scabbard,  and  grasping  a limb  with  my  left  hand  I 
took  the  knife  in  my  right  hand,  and  combining  prayers 
with  work  by  reaching  down  and  dealing  the  animal 
terrific  blows,  when  and  where  I could  reach  her.  Blood 
began  to  trickle  from  the  wounds.  The  hard  licks  from 
the  knife  prevented  the  animal  from  making  further 
efforts  to  come  higher  up  toward  me.  I kept  my  hand 
and  arm  busy  putting  in  blows  until  it  was  blinded 
with  blood.  The  suffering  bear  groaned  with  pain.  1 
showed  no  mercy  and  hit  it  as  fast  as  I could  strike  with 
(lie  knife.  Directly  it  ceased  groaning  and  began  to 
growl  and  turned  its  head  about  to  avoid  the  knife.  I 
was  now  greatly  encouraged,  and  reaching  further  down 
I gave  a few  hard  strokes  on  top  of  the  head,  and  she 
gave  way  and  fell  to  the  ground.  I waited  until  she 
quit  struggling  and  saw  she  was  dead,  then  I descended 
to  the  ground.  This  adventure  with  the  bear  taught  me 
the  lesson  that  we  must  work  as  well  as  pray.” 


Various  Little  Incidents  as  Met  With 
bij  Hunters. 


Tlie  following  brief  accounts  was  collected  and 
written  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  read  with 
interest  by  those  who  delight  to  read  short  hunting 
stories : 

George  Billing  gave  me  this  account: 

“One  day,”  said  he,  “while  I and  Joel  Pritchard, 
Tom  Mallonaa  and  two  of  my  sons,  George  and  John, 
were  hunting  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  in  what  is 
now  Cedar  Creek  township,  Marion  County,  Ark.,  I shot 
a deer  near  the  old  Joel  Magness  bottom.  The  animal 
was  running  when  I shot,  but  I succeeded  in  wounding 
it  and  it  fell,  but  it  got  up  immediately  and  ran  back  the 
way  it  had  come.  But  it  soon  stopped  and  I shot  it  the 
second  time,  and  it  fell  as  if  it  were  dead.  We  all  had 
separated  a few  minutes  before  I saw  the  deer  to  meet 
again  at  a designated  place  close  by.  After  the  deer 
fell  the  last  time  I did  not  think  to  examine  it  to  see 
if  life  was  extinct,  but  took  it  as  granted  that  it  was 
and  sat  down  to  await  the  appearance  of  my  companions. 
But  after  a prolonged  wait  they  did  not  show  up,  and  I 
left  my  deer  where  it  lay  and  hunted  them  up  and  they 
came  back  with  me  to  where  I had  shot  the  deer.  To 
my  astonishment  on  arriving  there  the  deer  was  gone. 
We  put  the  dog  on  its  trail.  The  animal  outraced  him 
and  made  its  escape.  I could  have  as  easily  took  the 
hide  off  the  deer  and  dressed  the  meat  while  waiting 
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and  hunting  for  the  other  men  to  assist  me.  While  I 
was  absent  the  deer  had  revived  and  got  up  and  went 
off.” 

Henry  Grace  gives  this  account: 

“On  the  Pine  Branch,  or  Stillhouse  Hollow,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  and  which  flows  in  the  Little  North 
Fork  near  Hollinswortli’s  Mill,  1 saw  a deer  standing 
still.  I shot  and  the  deer  run  off.  I watched  it  until 
it  went  out  of  my  sight  and  then  went  to  where  it  had 
stood  to  look  for  blood  on  the  grass,  when  I heard  a noise 
near  by  and  turning  to  locate  the  course  of  it  I was 
amazed  to  see  a deer  kicking  its  last  kicks.  It  lay  some 
forty  yards  from  me,  across  a ravine.  It  was  on  the 
point  of  a hill  and  its  position  was  on  a line  from  where 
1 shot  and  above  the  level  of  the  deer’s  back  I had  shot 
at.  It  was  evident  that  I had  overshot  the  deer  and  the 
bullet  had  sped  on  and  struck  this  one,  which  was  lying 
down.  I did  not  see  but  the  one  deer  when  I shot.” 

A funny  story  was  related  to  me  by  Ned  Upton, 
Here  is  the  way  the  old  timer  told  it : 

“One  day  while  I was  hunting  in  the  hills  of  Lick 
Creek,  near  where  the  town  of  Gainsville  now  stands, 
I shot  a deer  and  it  fell.  I stood  where  I had  shot  from 
and  reloaded  my  rifle,  then  walked  up  to  the  deer  to  see 
if  there  was  any  life  about  it  and  found  that  the  ball 
from  my  gun  had  passed  through  its  neck,  and  it  was 
lying  so  still  that  I pronounced  it  dead.  Then  I walked 
on  further  to  try  to  shoot  another  deer  which  I saw  just 
out  of  rifle  range,  but  did  not  get  to  kill  it.  I was  gone 
sometime  before  I returned  and  discovered  that  my 
‘dead*  deer  was  gone.  I was  puzzled,  and  stood  there 
looking  at  the  blank  spot  of  ground  where  the  deer  had 
lain  for  several  minutes.  I Avas  the  worst  beat  hunter 
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you  ever  saw.  After  awhile  I concluded  to  search  for 
it,  and  found  it  lying  in  the  grass  dead  some  forty 
yards  distant.  It  had  revived  sufficiently  to  scramble 
that  far  before  it  died.” 

Jess  Tannihill  said  that  while  he  was  hunting  once 
on  Big  Creek,  in  Taney  County,  he  noticed  the  body  of 
some  animal  partly  hid  from  view  by  intervening  brush. 
He  was  not  able  to  decide  whether  it  was  a yearling 
mule  or  a deer. 

“I  took  aim  at  it,”  said  he,  “but  would  not  pull  the 
trigger  until  I was  certain  it  was  a deer.  Directly  I 
lowered  the  muzzle  of  my  gun  and  give  it  up  that  it  was 
a mule.  But  it  resembled  a deer  so  close  that  I took 
aim  at  it  again  without  pulling  the  trigger.  While  I 
was  pointing  my  gun  at  the  object  I remembered  what 
my  father  told  me  once  when  I was  a boy.  ‘Jess,  you 
must  never  shoot  at  anything  unless  you  know  what  you 
are  shooting  at.’  Then  I elevated  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
for  fear  it  might  discharge  its  contents  prematurely.  At 
this  moment  the  object  took  fright  and  away  it  went. 
It  was  easily  identified  now,  for  it  was  a fine  buck  with 
a large  set  of  horns.  I was  so  bad  sold  that  I was 
attacked  with  the  buck  ague  immediately,”  said  51  r. 
Tannihill. 

W.  T.  (Will)  Andrews  told  of  shooting  and  wound- 
ing a deer  one  warm  day  half  a mile  from  where  he 
lives,  six  miles  from  Gainsville,  Mo.  He  put  the  dog- 
on  its  trail  and  he  pursued  the  deer  until  lie  gave  out 
and  stopped.  Finally  the  deer,  which  was  a doe,  after 
it  had  made  a big  circuit  ran  to  his  yard  gate  and 
stopped. 
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“My  wife  scared  it  away,”  said  lie,  “and  the  deer 
ran  to  the  horse  lot  and  struck  against  the  draw  bars 
and  knocked  one  of  the  bars  out  of  its  place  and  jumped 
through  the  space  (where  the  bars  had  been)  into  the 
lot.  A black  mule  I called  Beck  was  in  the  lot.  As 
the  deer  got  on  the  inside  of  the  lot  my  dog  come  up 
and  leaped  over  the  fence  into  the  lot.  The  mule 
attacked  the  dog  and  drove  it  out  of  the  lot.  The  mule 
now  turned  on  the  deer  and  struck  it  with  its  forefeet 
and  knocked  it  down.  The  deer  got  on  its  feet  again,  but 
before  it  could  get  out  of  the  way  the  mule  knocked  it 
down  the  second  time.  But  it  rose  again  and  run  to  the 
fence  and  leaped  over  under  a rider  (fence  staked  and 
ridered),  and  after  running  a few  yards  from  the  fence 
fell  dead.” 

O.  L.  Risley,  a long  resident  of  near  Peel,  Ark., 
said  that  one  day  he  rode  out  to  hunt  for  his  hogs  on 
the  head  of  Music  Creek. 

“As  I was  riding  along  on  a divide  near  the  head  of 
the  creek  I noticed  a line  buck  lying  down.  I rode  up 
within  twenty  paces  of  it  and  stopped.  The  deer  did 
not  offer  to  get  up.  He  was  a tempting  bait,  but  I neither 
had  dog  nor  gun  with  me  and  it  was  five  miles  back 
home.  I thought  certainly  it  would  jump  up  and  run 
off,  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.  I sup- 
pose it  considered  itself  in  no  danger.  While  1 sat  on 
my  horse  looking  at  the  buck  and  the  deer  returning 
the  compliment  I wished  in  a strong  way  for  my  gun. 
Finally  the  buck  looked  so  daring  that  I reigned  my 
horse  around  and  went  back  home  for  my  rifle,  and  when 
I returned  Mr.  Buck  was  still  there  and  seemingly  rest- 
ing easy.  I did  not  ride  up  as  close  to  him  as  I did 
before,  for  I was  afraid  he  might  run.  But  I went  up 
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near  enough  to  make  a sure  shot  and  plugged  one  of  his 
eyes  with  a bullet  and  he  stretched  broadside  on  the 
ground  dead.  He  weighed  106  pounds  dressed.” 

Drura  Upshaw  says  that  while  he  was  out  hunting 
one  day  on  Bryant’s  Ford,  in  Douglas  County,  Mo.,  and 
while  passing  along  he  noticed  a small  spike  buck  a 
short  distance  from  him  which  he  shot  and  broke  both 
forelegs  close  up  to  its  body. 

“I  dropped  my  gun  and  ran  to  the  wounded  deer 
to  cut  its  throat,  but  before  I could  get  hold  of  the  little 
fellow  it  started  down  the  hill,  using  its  hind  feet  to 
push  itself  along.  It  was  some  distance  to  the  bed  of 
the  branch,  but  the  deer  did  not  stop  pushing,  flounder* 
ing  and  sliding  along  until  it  got  to  it.  The  deer  was 
now  at  the  end  of  its  row,  for  it  was  not  able  to  go  up 
the  hill  or  up  or  down  the  bed  of  the  hollow  and  I killed 
it  with  the  knife.  It  was  now  almost  dark  and  I picked 
up  the  deer  and  went  back  up  the  hill  for  my  gun,  but 
could  not  find  it,  and  I took  the  buck  on  home  and  went 
back  next  day  and  found  my  gun.” 

“I  will  tell  you  something  of  an  oddity,”  said  John 
Garrison.  “One  day  while  I and  Jim  Lawrence  were 
hunting  together  on  Lick  Creek,  below  Gainsville,  Mo., 
we  concluded  to  separate  awhile  in  order  that  our  luck 
might  change  for  the  better.  We  had  just  passed  out  of 
sight  of  each  other  when  I saw  what  I supposed  was  a 
large  buck  advancing  slowly  toward  me.  It  carried  a 
big  set  of  horns.  When  it  approached  near  enough  I 
whistled  and  it  stopped,  and  I shot  and  killed  it.  I did 
not  go  to  the  fallen  deer  but  sat  down  on  a log  to  wipe 
out  my  gun.  Directly  Jim  Lawrence,  who  had  heard 
the  report  of  my  rifle,  came  up  in  sight  and  asked  me 
what  I had  shot.  I told  him  to  come  and  see  what  a fine 
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buck  I had  killed,  and  he  came  to  where  it  lay  and  said 
it’s  a doe.  I thought  he  was  joking  and  told  him  so,  but 
lie  declared  it  was  true.  At  this  I rose  up  and  went  to 
the  deer  and  found  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  it, 
for  the  deer  was  a real  doe,  which  was  the  only  doe  1 
ever  saw  with  horns.  This  was  a great  curiosity  to  me.” 
U1  remember,”  said  John  C.  Ross,  “that  while  I was 
hunting  one  day  in  a little  prairie  hollow  on  Terrapin 
Creek,  which  empties  into  Long  Creek,  in  Carroll 
County,  Ark.,  I noticed  a wild  turkey  in  fifty  paces  of 
me.  I tried  to  shoot  it  but  there  was  a few  scattering 
bushes  and  numerous  bunches  of  sage  grass  scattered 
along  in  the  valley  which  prevented  me  from  taking 
accurate  aim  at  the  turkey  with  my  gun.  Directly  1 
knelt  down  to  take  a better  ‘rest’  in  order  to  shoot.  This 
brought  my  gun  below  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
bunches  of  grass.  Between  me  and  where  the  turkey 
was  standing  what  I supposed  was  a bunch  of  grass 
which  was  exactly  on  a line  between  the  turkey  and  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun,  and  I moved  a few  feet  to  have  a clear 
view  of  the  bird  and  shot.  At  the  report  of  the  gun  the 
turkey  rose  and  flew,  but  this  did  not  surprise  me.  But 
the  supposed  bunch  of  grass  did  for  it  seemed  to  lie 
suddenly  converted  into  a deer,  for  up  jumped  the  deer- 
out  of  the  grass  on  the  spot  where  the  supposed  grass 
stood.  The  animal  as  it  was  lying  down  had  its  tail 
stuck  straight  up,  which  caused  me  to  think  it  was  a 
bunch  of  grass.  I looked  at  tin*  fleeing  deer  and  then 
at  the  flying  turkey  until  they  both  disappeared  from 
view.  This  was  what  I called  a hunter’s  ‘sell,’”  said 
Mr.  Ross. 


Other  Stories  of  Hunting. 


We  present  other  short  stories  in  this  chapter  for 
all  to  read  that  takes  interest  in  such  as  the  hunter  met 
with  during  his  tramp  over  mountains  and  across  rough 
hollows  on  the  hunt  for  game. 

•Jesse  Tanniliill,  who  we  have  so  often  mentioned 
in  these  sketches,  and  one  who  has  lived  many  years 
on  the  east  side  of  Big  Creek,  near  the  division  line 
between  the  counties  of  Taney  and  Ozark,  Mo.,  relates 
a short  story  of  an  amusing  nature  that  occurred  one 
day  while  he  was  hunting  in  the  hills  of  Big  Creek.  He 
said  that  he  had  a half  grey  hound  with  him  which  he 
had  tied  to  his  waist  with  a rope. 

“Seeing  a deer,  I aimed  my  gun  at  it  to  shoot,  but 
just  as  I pulled  the  trigger,  the  dog  being  anxious  to 
dash  at  the  deer,  jerked  me  back  and  the  bullet  from 
my  gun  struck  a tree  several  feet  above  the  deer.  When 
the  deer  started  to  run  the  dog  freed  itself  from  me  and 
pursued  the  deer  and  overhauled  it  in  a mile  and  a half 
and  killed  it.” 

The  following  funny  incident  was  told  by  the  old 
timer,  John  C.  Ross: 

“One  day  John  Hood,  while  hunting  among  the  bald 
hills  of  Bear  Creek,  which  has  its  source  in  Boone 
County,  Ark.,  saw  a bunch  of  deer  on  a bald  point  across 
a wide  hollow.  He  supposed  that  they  were  too  far  off 
for  him  to  hit  one  with  a bullet,  but  for  the  sake  of 
curiosity  he  concluded  to  try  the  range  of  his  gun.  So 
after  pointing  it  at  one  of  the  deer  he  elevated  the  gun 
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to  allow  for  the  fall  of  the  bullet.  Just  after  he  dis- 
charged the  gun  he  saw  a deer  fall.  This  was  so  much 
encouragement  as  to  his  marksmanship  and  long  range 
of  his  gun  that  he  went  across  the  hollow  to  where  the 
deer  lay  and  found  that  it  was  a buck  of  average  size 
lying  broadside  apparently  dead.  But  while  he  was 
rejoicing  over  the  prostrate  form  he  was  greatly  aston- 
ished to  see  the  beast  raise  partly  up  and  lunge  at  him. 
Mr.  Hood  said  that  he  turned  around  in  haste  and 
retreated  down  the  hill  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him.  The  infuriated  buck  pursued  and  kept  pitching 
at  him  and  it  was  all  lie  could  do  to  keep  just  in  advance 
of  it.  The  race  down  the  steep  hillside  was  lively  until 
they  reached  the  bed  of  the  hollow,  where  the  buck  was 
not  able  to  follow  him  any  further.  The  bullet  from 
Hood’s  gun  had  broke  both  forelegs  above  the  knees  and 
it  had  pitched  along  behind  the  fleeing  man  on  its  stub 
forelegs. 

“If  the  man  had  ran  up  the  hill  instead  of  down  it 
the  buck  could  not  have  followed  him/’  said  Mr.  Boss. 

It  may  seem  like  a tame  affair  to  write  the  follow- 
ing little  incident  of  hunting,  but  it  shows  the  danger 
hunters  undergo  occasionally  in  the  risk  of  killing  each 
other  through  mistake. 

The  Fate  Jones  place,  in  the  extreme  northwest 
part  of  Marion  County,  Ark.,  was  settled  by  Jake  Bing- 
ham. This  land  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  Protein  and 
Lead  Hill  road.  Long  before  any  improvements  were 
made  on  this  land,  Jesse  Burress  went  out  on  this  flat 
one  day  to  kill  a turkey  and  stopped  where  four  post 
oak  trees  had  grown  up  in  a bunch,  being  just  room 
enough  for  a man  to  get  in  the  space  between  them. 
Here  Burress  concealed  himself  and  began  yelping  to 
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decoy  a turkey.  Newt  Turnbo  was  also  hunting  on  this 
same  flat  of  land.  Neither  man  knew  of  the  other’s 
presence.  As  Burress  went  on  with  his  calling,  Turnbo 
heard  him,  and  supposing  it  was  a turkey,  crept  along 
to  get  in  shooting  distance.  As  he  went  along  with 
cautious  step,  trying  to  locate  the  exact  spot  where  the 
turkey  was,  Burress,  hearing  a noise,  popped  his  head 
out  from  his  hiding  place  to  see  what  was  the  cause  that 
produced  the  noise  and  was  astonished  to  see  Turnbo 
creeping  toward  him  with  gun  in  hand  ready  to  shoot. 
The  latter  was  as  much  surprised  as  the  former  to  see 
a man’s  head  instead  of  a turkey.  When  the  two  hunters 
recognized  each  other  they  laughed  in  a dry  way 
for  some  minutes,  then  their  excitement  died  out  anti 
Burress  joked  Turnbo  about  his  trying  to  slip  on  him  to 
shoot  him.  The  latter  acknowledged  that  he  was  glad 
Burress  showed  himself  before  there  was  a mistake 
made.  Both  men  had  no  more  desire  to  continue  the 
hunt  that  day,  and  after  separating  each  one  struck  a 
bee  course  for  home. 

This  account  was  narrated  to  the  writer  by  W.  R. 
(Bob)  Hard,  son  of  Luca  C.  Hard,  and  was  born  iu 
Putnam  County,  Mo.,  in  18(33.  Bob  has  lived  several 
years  in  Taney  County,  but  when  the  writer  met  him  he 
was  living  on  a high  mound  in  the  prairie  a short  dis- 
tance northwest  of  Porter,  Indian  Territory. 

In  giving  an  account  of  a few  hunting  stories  that 
occurred  during  his  stay  in  Taney  County  we  make  this 
selection,  which  he  told  something  like  this: 

‘‘Bill  Hunt,  a noted  hunter  and  manager  of  the 
Taney  County  Game  Reserve,  on  the  south  side  of  White 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Yocum  Creek,  went  hunt- 
ing one  day  in  the  Layton  Pinery.  A snow  a few  inches 
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deep  lay  on  the  ground  and  as  Hunt  waded  along 
through  it,  watching  on  every  side  for  a deer  he  saw 
a big  buck  and  shot,  but  gave  it  a wound  only.  The  deer 
ran  across  a hollow  and  dropped  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
big  pine  tree.  The  animal  fell  with  its  feet  under  it 
and  lay  on  its  belly  with  its  head  lying  on  the  snow  as 
if  the  deer  was  resting.  The  hunter  followed  on  the 
trail  till  he  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  thinking  it  was  yet 
alive  crept  up  in  close  rifle  range  and  shot  it  the  second 
time,  and  reloaded  and  shot  until  he  sent  three  more 
bullets  into  the  lifeless  form  before  he  discovered  that 
it  was  dead.” 


Seueral  Other  Kinds  of  Stories  Put 
Together. 

Mr.  William  Eoff,  a former  resident  of  Boone 
County,  Ark.,  tells  of  a bee  hive  being-  found  in  a 
precipice  in  the  head  of  a steep  hollow  three  or  four 
miles  north  of  Buffalo.  The  bees  entered  a small  cave  like 
formation  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  about  sixty-five  feet 
above  the  ground  and  near  ten  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
rock.  He  said  that  his  brother,  Isaac  Eoff,  who  was 
ten  years  his  senior,  and  others  made  a long  ladder  of 
strong  poles  by  splicing  them  together  with  wooden 
pins  until  they  were  long  enough  to  reach  up  to  the 
bees,  then  they  made  steps  to  this  ladder  by  nailing  on 
round  pieces  of  wood.  After  the  ladder  was  completed 
and  they  had  managed  to  raise  and  brace  it  up  against 
the  wall  of  rock,  the  top  of  which  reached  up  to  just 
under  the  opening  where  the  bees  went  in,  one  of  the 
men  ascended  the  ladder  and  took  a peep  at  the  inside 
of  the  home  of  the  bees  and  appearances  indicated  that 
a vast  amount  of  wild  honey  was  stored  in  this  opening, 
but  he  was  not  able  to  reach  it  and  the  ladder  business 
was  abandoned,  and  they  resorted  to  blasting  into  the 
rock  from  the  summit  of  the  precipice  immediately  over 
the  abode  of  the  bees,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  reach- 
ing the  honey.  But  the  concussions  from  the  explosion 
of  the  powder  made  seams  in  the  rock  and  it  was 
supposed  that  from  the  effect  of  the  heavy  rains  water 
run  down  to  the  honey  and  finally  discharged  the  colony 
of  bees. 
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John  C.  Carter,  an  old  pioneer  settler  of  Barry 
County,  Mo.,  gives  this  account. 

“A  man  can  act  very  foolish  sometimes.  . One  day 
a hunter  discovered  wild  bees  flying  in  and  out  at  an 
opening  in  the  face  of  a high  precipice  on  White  River. 
This  part  of  the  bluff  is  near  what  is  known  as  Shell’s 
Knob,  and  is  one  and  one-half  miles  below  the  opening 
of  King  River.  It  was  impossible  to  get  to  the  bees  in 
an  ordinary  way.  As  no  one  else  would  dare  to  venture 
down  I decided  in  my  own  mind  that  with  a little  aid 
I would  hazard  the  attempt  to  reach  the  abode  of  the 
hive  of  bees  by  procuring  five  log  chains  and  long,  stout 
ropes  and  I and  other  young  men  took  them  to  the  top  of 
the  rock  and  we  fastened  the  chains  securely  together, 
then  we  tied  one  end  of  the  rope  to  one  end  of  the  chains 
attached  together  and  I was  soon  ready  to  make  the 
descent  by  the  other  boys  making  the  end  of  the  attached 
ropes  fast  around  my  body,  and  then  they  began  to  lower 
me.  It  was  frightful  to  look  downward  and  I felt  dizzy. 
It  seemed  that  I was  going,  going  down  forever.  After 
they  had  let  me  down  for  a few  yards  I would  have 
promised  worlds  if  I had  never  started  on  such  a 
perilous  and  foolhardy  journey  down  the  face  of  that 
fearful  stone  wall.  It  was  200  feet  from  the  top  down  to 
where  the  bees  were  located.  Down,  down,  they  slowly 
gave  me  rope  until  the  bees  were  reached  and  I give  the 
signal  that  I was  far  enough  down  and  they  checked  up. 
As  they  did  so  I cast  a glance  upward  and  then  down- 
ward and  almost  shuddered  to  see  the  face  of  the  rock 
above  me  and  the  tops  of  the  trees  below  me.  This 
precipice  is  certainly  400  feet  high.  I had  a stick  in  1113 
hand  which  I had  brought  down  with  me  from  the  top 
and  I rammed  one  end  of  it  into  the  crevice,  and  swarms 
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of  bees  flew  out  and  began  to  sting  me,  which  put  an 
end  to  further  investigation  and  I made  haste  to  signal 
the  boys  to  draw  me  up  and  they  did.  I was  more  than 
glad  to  get  away  from  there,  and  when  my  companions 
had  pulled  me  safely  to  the  top  I vowed  that  I never 
would  act  so  crazy  any  more  in  allowing  myself  to  be 
let  down  a precipice  again.  I think  sometimes  that  the 
rope  or  chains  ought  to  have  parted  and  let  the  foolish 
boy  that  I was  then  fall  and  dash  my  brains  out  against 
the  stones  and  end  the  life  of  my  crazy,  foolish  self  right 
then  and  there. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  subjects  of  high  cliffs  and  the 
colonies  of  bees  that  inhabit  them  and  fall  in  line  with 
stories  of  deer. 

W.  H.  Wilbanks,  who  located  on  Gooley’s  Spring- 
Creek,  just  over  the  line  in  Marion  County,  Ark.,  says 
that  he  killed  three  deer  so  quick  one  day  that  it  sur- 
prised him.  He  said  that  snow  was  on  the  ground,  and 
while  he  was  hunting  near  the  creek  mentioned  he  looked 
across  a hollow  and  saw  three  deer  standing  on  the 
north  hill  side.  The  distance  between  him  and  the  deer 
was  too  far  to  hit  one  with  a rifle  ball,  “and  I made 
my  way  across  the  hollow  toward  them,”  said  Mr. 
Wilbanks.  “But  when  I stopped  and  looked  for  the  deer 
again  they  were  gone.  I went  up  to  the  spot  where  I 
had  seen  them  and  followed  their  trail  in  the  snow  over 
a ridge  to  the  south  side  of  the  hill  and  saw  one  of  the 
deer  standing  near  eighty  yards  from  me  in  some  bushes 
and  shot  at  it.  But  the  animal  did  not  fall  until  it  ran 
toward  me  and  past  me  forty  yards,  when  it  fell.  As 
the  wounded  deer  was  running  the  other  two  deer 
showed  themselves  and  followed  it,  and  one  of  them 
stopped  where  the  dead  deer  lay.  After  I had  reloaded 
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my  «im  I shot  the  animal  and  it  ran  and  fell  against  a 
black  jack  stump,  which  stood  in  live  yards  of  where  I 
stood.  The  other  deer  after  running  a short  circle 
stopped  among  some  bushes.  It  was  hid  from  my  view 
except  its  head  and  neck.  I reloaded  my  gun  as  fast  as 
I could  and  shot  at  its  neck  and  it  fell  in  its  tracks. 
The  ball  from  my  rifle  had  buried  itself  in  the  neck  bone. 
The  three  deer  were  composed  of  two  full  grown  does 
and  a yearling  doe.  It  took  me  only  four  minutes  to  kill 
them,  all”  said  he. 

Mr.  Wilbanks  also  informed  me  that  his  grand- 
father, Shaderic-k  Wilbanks,  who  died  on  the  range  of 
bills  in  the  Sate  of  Alabama  known  as  the  Sand  Moun- 
tain, was  117  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Greenville 
district,  in  South  Carolina,  in  1760,  and  died  in  1877. 

Here  is  an  account  that  is  different  from  the  above, 
that  was  given  me  by  John  Stone,  an  old  timer  of  Sugar 
Loaf  Prairie  and  West  Sugar  Loaf  Creek,  and  was  a 
son  of  Noble  L.  and  Mary  (Simmons)  Stone,  and  was 
born  in  Lawrence  County,  Ala., November  3,  1829.  His 
parents  removed  from  Alabama,  when  John  was  only  six 
months  old  and  settled  in  Marion  County,  Tenn.,  where- 
his  mother  died.  In  1853,  when  John  was  24  years  old, 
he  came  to  Sugar  Loaf  Prairie,  and  lived  here  and  on 
West  Sugar  Loaf  Creek  until  his  death,  in  August,  1899. 
His  remains  were  given  burial  in  the  Rhodes  graveyard 
un  West  Sugar  Loaf  Creek.  His  father  died  at  Noble 
City,  Newton  County,  Ark.,  and  his  body  received  inter- 
ment there.  John  Stone  said  that  on  his  arrival  in 
Sugar  Loaf  he  hired  to  work  at  flO  per  month  and 
worked  for  these  wages  three  years  in  succession.  Mr. 
Stone  said  that  he  did  not  follow  the  pursuit  of  hunting; 
but  little. 
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“I  might  have  been  an  expert  hunter  after  deer  if 
I had  been  able  to  distinguish  a dead  deer  from  a live 
one.  To  prove  this  to  you  I will  tell  you  a little  story 
of  my  experience  in  that  line.  One  day  I saw  a bunch 
of  deer  on  a steep  hillside,  and  my  mouth  began  to 
water  for  venison.  I was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  below 
the  deer,  and  I crept  up  the  hill  toward  the  deer  like 
a cat  creeping  on  a bird  and  stopped  in  close  rifle  range, 
where  they  were  all  in  plain  view  of  me.  I had  to  shoot 
up  hill,  and  after  selecting  what  I thought  was  the 
prettiest  deer  in  the  group  I aimed  at  it  and  pulled  the 
trigger.  After  the  discharge  of  the  gun  the  one  I shot 
at  jumped  around  a few  seconds  and  stopped.  The 
others  ran  up  the  hill  beyond  my  view.  I thought  it 
strange  that  the  other  did  not  go  too,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  from  my  position  that  the  deer  was  standing;  and 
supposing  I had  missed  it  when  I shot  I reloaded  my 
rifle  and  shot  at  it  the  second  time.  But  as  far  as  1 
knew  it  did  not  flinch.  I reloaded  the  gun  and  repeated 
the  shots  until  I had  sent  seven  more  bullets  at  it,  and 
the  animal  retained  its  same  position.  After  the  last 
shot  was  tired  I became  touched  with  superstition  and 
believed  the  deer  was  bewitched.  If  not  that  it  was 
dead,  and  without  reloading  the  gun  I walked  up  the 
steep  hillside  to  make  an  investigation  and  found  that 
it  was  dead.  The  first  bullet  had  killed  it  and  the 
animal  had  sunk  down  on  its  bellv,  and  an  obstacle  on 
the  lower  side  had  prevented  it  from  turning  on  its  side, 
and  as  I was  below  it  on  the  hillside  the  deer  seemed 
to  be  on  its  feet.  Its  body  was  riddled  with  bullets,  for 
I had  sent  nine  through  it — eight  of  tliem  after  it  was 
dead.  By  this  you  see  I was  better  adapted  to  farming 
than  I was  at  hunting.” 


Incidents  as  Obserned  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  as  Told  by  Hunters 
and  Others. 


I am  not  writing  these  sketches  for  pastime,  but 
pen  them  down  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  those  seeking  information  of  the  happenings 
that  occurred  in  the  early  days  in  forest  and  streams. 
In  this  chapter  we  relate  a few  accounts  which  our 
informants  said  they  were  eye  witnesses  to.  The  open- 
ing story  here  was  obtained  from  G.  G.  Thurman,  who 
gave  it  in  the  following  words: 

“Some  three  miles  below  Forsyth,  Mo.,  is  a crossing 
of  White  River  that  was  known  in  the  early  days  as  the 
Jim  Nelson  ford.  This  crossing  is  just  above  what  was 
once  called  the  Berry  Ellison  place. 

“One  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  1859,”  said  Mr. 
Thurman,  “I  rode  across  the  river  at  this  ford  on  a visit 
to  Berry  Ellison,  whose  house  stood  above  the  Jimmy 
Ellison  land.  On  my  way  back  home  where  I lived  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river,  and  while  crossing  the  river 
at  this  same  ford  I noticed  a splashing  in  the  water 
below  the  ford,  where  it  was  shallow.  I was  mounted 
on  a.  stubborn  mule,  and  after  some  trouble  I got  him 
turned  around  and  rode  down  through  the  shoal  to 
where  I saw  the  commotion  in  the  water  and  found  that 
the  disturbance  was  caused  by  a moccasin  snake,  four 
feet  in  length,  trying  to  swallow  a huge  sucker  fish 
head  foremost.  The  fish  was  near  fifteen  inches  in  length 
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and  two  and  one-lialf  inches  through  its  head.  I sat  on 
the  mule  and  watched  the  reptile  and  fish  wriggle  and 
splash  in  the  water.  The  snake  had  contrived  to  swallow 
the  sucker’s  head  a short  distance  down  its  throat.  The 
snake’s  mouth  and  throat  was  stretched  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  and  it  was  not  able  to  get  its  prey  down  any 
further,  and  the  fish  kept  floundering  around  in  the 
water  so  stout  that  the  serpent  was  unable  to  control 
its  actions.  After  I had  viewed  this  peculiar  sight  for 
a few  minutes  I rode  to  the  shore  and  dismounted, 
and  after  hitching  the  mule  I pulled  off  my  boots  and 
picking  up  a willow  limb  I waded  back  to  where  the 
snake  and  fish  were  still  floundering  in  the  water  and 
shoved  and  pulled  them  ashore  with  the  limb  and  killed 
the  snake  and  tried  to  pull  the  fish  from  its  mouth,  but 
it  was  pressed  so  fast  in  the  reptile's  mouth  and  throat 
that  I had  to  cut  it  open  from  the  corner  of  its  mouth 
to  below  its  throat  before  I could  release  the  fish. 
Though  the  latter  was  somewhat  smothered  when  I got 
it  free  from  its  tormentor,  after  I put  it  back  in  the 
water  it  swam  slowly  out  into  the  river  and  was  soon 
lost  to  view  in  deep  water.” 

The  following  interesting  sketch  was  told  by  Jim 
Jones,  son  of  Hugh  Jones  and  a grandson  of  old  Uncle 
Jimmie  Jones,  the  hat  maker.  It  is  not  forgotten  yet 
that  Uncle  Jimmie  and  his  son  Hugh  manufactured 
large  numbers  of  hats  for  the  settlers  from  sheep’s  wool 
and  the  fur  of  wild  animals.  Jim  Jones  said  that  one 
night  in  the  month  of  August,  1866,  he  and  Paton 
Bevins  went  on  a fire  hunt  in  the  river  in  a dugout 
canoe. 

F.  S.— 3. 
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“We  used  a torch  of  rich  pine  knots,  and  it  cast  a 
brilliant  light  some  distance  around  our  craft.  When 
we  had  drifted  into  the  shoal,  just  below  where  the 
dividing  line  between  Taney  and  Ozark  Counties,  Mis- 
souri, crosses  the  river  and  opposite  the  Panther  Bottom, 
we  run  into  a herd  of  deer  that  was  in  the  shoal  feeding- 
on  moss.  The  canoe  floated  through  the  midst  of  the 
bunch.  The  sight  of  these  deer  was  pretty,  indeed,  and 
I never  saw  the  like  before  nor  since.  The  deer  were 
not  wild.  All  of  them  appeared  so  busy  Ailing  up  on 
moss  that  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  us.  The  herd 
seemed  so  beautiful  as  they  stood  iu  the  water  that  we 
refrained  from  shooting  until  we  had  passed  just  below 
them,  when  I shot  into  the  group  and  killed  one  and 
wounded  another  that  we  captured  soon  afterward.  At 
the  report  of  the  gun  the  remaining  deer  were  not  so 
gentle,  and  with  a loud  splashing  in  the  water  with  their 
feet,  they  all  soon  touched  the  shore  and  were  gone. 
There  were  thirty-six  of  them.” 

Below  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek,  in  Marion  County, 
Ark.,  is  a crook  in  the  river  known  as  the  Peter  Friend 
Bend,  which  took  its  name  from  Peter  Friend,  who  lived 
here  many  years  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  an  observer 
to  stand  on  the  high  bluff  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
and  view  the  farm  on  the  south  bank  from  the  old  Peter 
Friend  land  down  to  the  old  William  Yocum  farm  at 
the  mouth  of  Long  Bottom  Hollow  and  recall  the 
memory  of  incidents  that  occurred  here  in  the  long  ago. 
Uncle  Peter  Friend  said  that  soon  after  he  settled  in  this 
bend  he  started  one  day  to  old  man  John  Terry’s,  who 
settled  the  Asa  Yocum  land  below  where  he  lived. 

“On  my  way  there,”  said  he,  “I  came  upon  two 
bucks  with  their  antlers  interlocked.  It  was  evident 
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that  they  had  got  in  this  condition  an  hour  or  two 
previous  to  my  finding-  them.  The  combat  between  the 
deer  had  been  so  furious  that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
had  been  badly  torn  up  by  their  feet.  During  the  contest 
they  had  run  over  a hickory  sapling  and  had  their  heads 
balanced  across  it.  I was  carrying  a hatchet  with  me, 
and  when  I got  near  enough  to  them  to  strike  each  deer 
on  the  head  with  it  I killed  them  both,  and  leaving  them 
where  they  fell  I went  on  to  Terry's  for  assistance,  and 
I and  Terry  returned  back  to  the  dead  deer  and  took  off 
their  hides  and  saved  the  venison.  After  they  were 
dressed  one  weighed  108  and  the  other  112  pounds.  After 
we  carried  the  meat  and  hides  home  I went  back  and 
took  the  heads  and  horns  home  and  hung  them  up  in 
the  yard  and  kept  them  for  years.” 

This  last  story  by  Mr.  Friend  reminds  me  of  another 
deer  story.  In  the  year  1856  great  numbers  of  deer  fell 
victims  to  a malady  called  black  tongue.  Dead  deer 
were  found  all  over  the  woods.  The  greater  number 
that  died  from  this  complaint  were  found  at  watering- 
places,  either  at  springs  or  along  the  streams.  The  deer 
seemed  to  endure  intense  suffering  before  death  relieved 
them.  Many  years  after  the  spread  of  this  epidemic 
occurred  among  the  animals  and  destroyed  so  many  of 
them  an  old  hunter  informed  me  that  one  day  during 
the  time  the  disease  was  raging  among  the  deer  he  passed 
the  McKinney  Spring,  which  is  not  far  from  the  present 
site  of  Chadwich,  Christian  County,  Mo.,  and  saw  no 
less  than  300  dead  carcasses  of  deer  lying  scattered 
around  this  spring,  which  he  supposed  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  black  tongue. 

This  account  which  follows  is  out  of  the  usual 
order,  but  is  said  to  be  strictly  true. 
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Demps  Lewis,  who  lived  at  the  month  of  Bear  Creek 
many  years  ago,  was  a hunter  of  no  little  reputation. 
One  day  he  had  an  interesting  bear  chase  into  the  Layton 
Pineries,  twelve  miles  south  of  Forsyth,  Mo.  Lewis  kept 
in  sight  of  the  dogs  and  bear  part  of  the  time,  but  could 
not  get  in  shooting  distance.  While  bruin  and  the  dogs 
were  racing  along  he  imagined  lie  could  hear  the  noise 
of  the  rattle  of  a chain. 

“But  surely  I am  mistaken,  thought  I for  awhile/’ 
said  the  hunter.  “But  I heard  it  so  often  after  this  that 
I was  convinced  that  it  was  a chain,  and  I come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  chain  was  on  the  bear,  which  led 
me  to  think  that  it  was  a pet  bear.  But  if  a pet,  why 
was  it  so  wild?  When  the  dogs  had  chased  it  into  the 
tall  pine  timber  the  animal  climbed  up  a pine  tree.  1 
was  in  sight  of  the  bear  when  it  ascended  the  tree  and 
could  distinctly  hear  the  sound  of  the  rattle  of  a chain. 
By  the  time  I approached  in  shooting  distance  bruin 
was  quiet,  but  I did  not  notice  a chain  about  its  head 
or  neck.  But  after  I had  shot  it  and  the  beast  bad  fallen 
to  the  ground  the  rattle  of  the  chain  was  explained. 
The  bear  had  been  caught  by  its  forefoot  in  a large  steel 
trap  that  had  been  set  by  a hunter.  The  trap  had  a 
short  chain  attached  to  it.” 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  he  never  learned  the  man’s 
name  that  the  trap  belonged  to  nor  where  the  bear  was 
caught  in  it  or  how  long  the  animal  had  carried  the  trap. 

Mr.  Isaac  Tabor,  a long  resident  on  Big  Creek  in 
Taney  County,  told  the  writer  one  day  that  while  he 
and  John  Herrean  were  hunting  on  the  left  hand  prong 
of  Big  Creek,  many  years  ago,  they  came  to  a spring  of 
water  known  now  as  the  Jack  Nance  Spring,  where  they 
shot  and  killed  a fat  deer  and  took  off  its  hide,  and  after 
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taking  out  the  entrails  they  hung  the  deer  on  the  limb 
of  a tree  that  stood  near  the  spring  and  went  on  with 
their  day’s  hunt. 

“Late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  returned  to  the 
spring  for  our  venison  we  found  a bear  sitting  on  the 
limb  feasting  on  the  meat.  We  kept  the  dogs  back  until 
we  advanced  up  to  the  bear  to  make  a sure  shot,  for  lie 
was  too  busy  devouring  the  deer  to  scare  at  us.  At  the 
report  of  the  gun  he  did  take  on  a scare  by  going  down 
to  the  ground  in  haste  and  attempted  to  make  his 
escape.  But  we  turned  the  dogs  loose,  and  after  a short 
run  bruin  stopped  for  a fight.  The  dogs  held  him  at 
bay  until  we  shot  it  the  second  time,  which  ended  its 
appropriating  any  more  venison  from  hunters.  He  was 
not  a large  bear,  but  was  very  fat  and  we  did  not  regret 
that  he  had  eaten  part  of  our  venison,  for  what  we  lost 
in  that  we  made  up  in  bear  meat,  which  we  relished 
much  better  than  venison.” 

Here  is  another  bear  story  told  me  by  Tom  Fisher, 
who  said  that  while  he  was  living  with  the  Magness 
family  in  the  river  bottom,  one  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  Big  Creek,  he  and  Hugh  Magness  rode  out  one  day 
south  of  the  river  to  hunt  the  range  horses. 

“This  was  in  the  fall  of  1852,”  said  Mr.  Fisher. 
“The  day  was  fine  and  all  nature  seemed  happy.  Not 
being  out  for  game  we  took  neither  dog  nor  gun  with 
us.  As  we  were  riding  along  on  the  break  of  Trimble 
Creek,  near  Short  Mountain,  we  saw  three  bears,  a she 
and  two  yearling  cubs,  traveling  along  at  leisure.  We 
raised  the  yell  and  galloped  our  horses  toward  them. 
The  bears  accelerated  their  speed,  and  as  they  ran  along 
the  old  bear  kept  between  the  two  cubs.  It  was  a fine 
sight  to  see  the  small  bears  run  along  by  the  side  of 
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their  mother.  The  ground  they  were  running  over  was 
rough,  but  they  all  kept  together.  At  one  time  we 
charged  up  to  within  thirty  yards  of  them,  which  made 
old  bruin  and  her  family  increase  their  speed.  We 
followed  them  to  the  head  of  Coon  Creek,  where  they 
ascended  the  side  of  a steep,  rough  hill.  Here  we  turned 
back  and  left  the  animals  to  go  their  way  and  pursue 
their  own  enjoyment.” 

Another  story  of  a bear  is  told  by  Joe  Burleson, 
who  was  born  in  Yancy  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1831, 
and  came  to  Marion  County,  Ark.,  with  Isaac  Wilson  in 
1849.  Mr.  Wilson,  after  locating  in  Yellville,  kept  a 
hotel  for  several  years  which  was  known  as  the  Wilson 
Hotel.  Aaron  Burleson,  a brother  of  Joe,  was  an  officer 
in  J.  It.  Shalers  regiment  and  was  killed  on  the  road 
between  the  mouth  of  George  Creek  and  where  Parnel 
is  now.  Mr.  Joe  Burleson  said  that  one  day  in  the  early 
fifties  lie  and  Bill  Sanders  and  Jeremiah  Wallace  rode 
to  the  head  of  Jimmie’s  Creek  hunting,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a fine  bear  up  in  a hickory  tree  eating 
hickory  nuts. 

“We  were  near  the  tree  before  discovering  it. 
Sanders  dismounted  and  shot  the  bear  in  the  neck,  and 
it  tumbled  to  the  ground  and  died  with  hardly  a struggle. 
The  bear  was  a three-year-old,  fat  and  plump,  and  was  a 
rich  prize,  for  we  three  men  loved  bear  meat.” 

Mr.  Burleson  also  went  on  to  say  that  John  Wicker- 
sham,  who  came  to  Marion  County  several  years  before 
lie  did,  informed  him  that  he  saw  a white  deer  occasion- 
ally between  Fallen  Ash  and  Crooked  Creeks,  and  he 
shot  at  it  once  and  knocked  it  down,  but  it  rose  on  its 
feet  again  and  made  its  escape.  In  giving  a description 
of  the  deer  Mr.  Wickersham  said  that  it  “was  as  white 
as  snow.” 
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The  following  is  an  account  given  by  Elisha 
Herndon,  who  said  that  Randolph  Lawrence,  son  of 
Billy  Lawrence,  told  him  that  while  he  was  hunting  one 
day  he  witnessed  a strange  scene  in  the  forest. 

“It  was  a sight,”  said  he,  “that  never  greeted  my 
eyes  before  nor  since.  ATor  I never  heard  of  anything 
similar  to  it.  The  locality  of  its  occurrence  was  on  Dry 
Caney  Creek,  which  enters  Beaver  Creek  at  Brown 
Branch,  Taney  County,  Mo.  The  time  was  in  the  month 
of  April,  1866.  When  I had  traveled  four  miles  east 
of  Brown  Branch  and  while  walking  along  the  edge  of 
a flat  of  land  in  the  fork  of  the  creek  I noticed  two 
skunks  scratching  in  the  leaves.  I approached  them 
and  killed  them  both  and  passed  on,  but  I had  gone  only 
a few  yards  when  I was  nearly  paralyzed  with  wonder 
at  seeing  the  ground  in  front  of  me  fairly  alive  with 
skunks.  It  was  only  a few  minutes  more  when  they 
spread  all  over  the  flat.  As  a matter  of  fact  I could  only 
make  a rough  estimate  as  to  their  number,  but  there 
certainly  was  not  less  than  one  thousand  of  them.  1 
stopped  and  gazed  at  them  in  astonishment,  and  yet  it 
was  a wonderful  and  beautiful  scene.  The  little 
creatures  were  moving  in  an  easterly  course.  While 
they  were  passing  over  this  flat  of  ground  some  would 
stop  and  scratch  on  the  ground  a few  moments  and  then 
pass  un.  Others  would  stop  without  scratching,  and 
after  standing  still  a few  seconds  as  if  viewing  out  the 
way  and  travel  on  again.  This  slow  moving  mass  of 
pole  cats  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  There  were  black 
ones,  striped  and  white  ones.  The  varied  color  of  the 
little  animals  made  the  sight  more  impressive.” 


A Panther  Pursuing  a Deer. 

Seeing  a panther  follow  a deer  to  catch  it  at  this 
late  day  would  be  something  to  talk  about.  Such  scenes 
have  been  observed  in  the  pioneer  days,  and  it  was  not 
considered  very  strange.  But  it  would  be  now,  after 
the  deer  and  panther  have  disappeared.  We  will  give 
a story  of  this  kind  which  was  told  me  by  Z.  W.  Pumph- 
rey,  commonly  known  as  Uncle  Billy,  who  was  born  in 
Shannon  County,  Tenn.,  in  1823.  His  parents,  Lewis 
and  Polly  (Thompson)  Pumphrey,  came  to  Big  North 
Fork  in  1839,  but  Uncle  Billy  did  not  arrive  until  1845, 
and  bought  land  just  over  the  line  in  Ozark  County, 
Mo.,  some  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Bennett’s 
Bayou.  He  gradually  improved  this  land  until  he  had 
made  it  a big  farm.  In  the  course  of  time  he  sold  this 
farm  on  Big  North  Fork  and  bought  the  old  Prairie  Bill 
Caker  farm,  in  Sugar  Loaf  Prairie,  near  Lead  Hill, 
Ark.,  where  he  died  on  the  21st  of  June,  1903,  and  was 
buried  in  the  graveyard  on  the  Sam  Mitchell  farm. 
Mr.  Pumphrey  made  no  claim  as  a hunter,  for  his  farm 
on  Big  North  Fork  and  his  stock  commanded  the  greater 
part  of  1 1 is  attention.  But  lie  said  that  a man  could 
hardly  live  in  the  Ozark  hills  in  the  days  of  plenty  of 
game  without  killing  something.  Though  I have  hunted 
some,  I never  was  an  expert  man  with  a gun.  But  I did 
kill  three  deer  in  Fulton  County,  Ark.,  once  while  stand- 
ing in  one  place.  The  three  deer  were  composed  of  a 
doe  and  two  fawns  following  her.  “You  need  not  put 
this  down  as  a remarkable  exploit,”  said  the  old  timer. 
“I  remember  one  day,”  continued  he,  “of  being  in  the 
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hills  where  I lived  on  Big  North  Fork  and  came  upon 
two  bucks  with  their  antlers  interlocked.  One  of  them 
had  died  recently,  but  as  the  weather  was  cool  its  hide 
was  not  spoiled,  and  so  I knocked  the  live  one  in  the 
head  with  stones  and  killed  it  and  saved  both  hides,  for 
deer  pelts  were  worth  something.  I did  not  save  the 
heads  and  horns  for  I loved  the  profit  of  the  hides  better 
than  I did  the  curiosity  of  the  heads  and  horns.  I never 
did  hunt  deer  just  for  the  fun  that  was  in  it,  but  I killed 
them  for  the  money  that  was  in  it.  In  the  winter  time, 
while  snow  covered  the  ground,  I would  go  out  into  the 
forest  and  kill  deer  enough  in  one  day  tiiat  the  hams 
and  hides  would  bring  me  .$5,”  said  Mr.  Pumphrey. 

“Right  now  while  I think  of  it,”  said  he,  “I  will 
tell  you  a little  incident  that  occurred  while  I lived  a 
while  in  Webster  County,  Mo.,  which  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  someone.  I saw  a flock  of  wild  turkeys  and 
the  most  of  them  flew  away,  the  remainder  lit  in  trees. 
The  nearest  turkey  to  me  was  sitting  in  the  top  of  a tall 
tree  and  I shot  it.  At  the  report  of  the  gun  the  turkey 
rose  straight  upward.  I thought  it  was  going  to  rise 
up  and  out  of  sight,  but  when  it  had  reached  an  altitude 
of  about  100  yards  it  fell  to  the  ground.  But  this  did 
not  surprise  me  as  bad  as  when  I dressed  the  turkey  and 
found  that  the  bullet  from  my  gun  had  shattered  its 
heart  into  small  bits  of  pieces.” 

In  referring  to  a few  of  the  earliest  residents  on  Big 
North  Fork  in  the  neighborhood  of  where  he  lived,  Mr. 
Pumphrey  mentions  the  following  names: 

John  Hawkins,  who  was  the  first  settler  on  Uncle 
Billy’s  farm.  Dennis  Hawkins,  Joe  Bridges,  Jobe 
Tever  Ball,  Reid  Parker,  Adam  Shriver  and  two  old 
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settlers  of  the  name  of  Tyler  and  McCurrey.  All  of  these 
names  mentioned  were  among  the  first  settlers  here,  and 
some  of  them  were  famed  hunters. 

“As  I have  said,  I Avas  not  a skilled  hunter,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  me  from  seeing  a panther  one  day  that 
gave  me  such  a scare  that  the  memory  of  it  is  as  vivid  in 
my  mind  at  the  present  da}r  as  it  was  the  following  day 
after  I saAv  it.  I suppose  you  would  like  to  note  an 
account  of  it  down  while  I give  you  a feAV  brief  items  of 
it.  Leaving  out  a great  long  preliminary  for  a beginning, 
I will  proceed  with  my  story,  which  happened  in  this 
way : 

“While  I lived  on  Big  North  Fork  I went  out  one 
day  afoot  to  hunt  for  my  horses  on  the  range.  Knowing 
that  they  Avere  not  far  from  home,  I started  off  without  a 
dog  or  gun.  As  I went  along  looking  for  the  horses,  and 
stopping  every  uoav  and  then  to  listen  for  the  tingle  of 
the  bell  I noticed  a deer  some  distance  off  approaching 
me  on  a run.  The  intervening  timber  prevented  me  from 
seeing  it  plain.  But  from  its  actions  I Avas  satisfied  it 
Avas  not  fleeing  for  amusement.  It  appeared  to  be  tired 
and  Avas  running  slow.  I watched  its  movements  until 
it  had  come  much  closer  to  me,  and  then  I found  out 
Avliat  was  Avorrying  the  deer  and  pushing  it  along,  for 
just  behind  it  Avas  a panther  bounding  along  in  pursuit. 
Though  while  the  latter  Avas  not  running  fast  it  kept 
right  along  near  the  heels  of  the  deer.  I was  afraid  of 
anything  that  would  bite  or  claw  and  I thought  trouble 
Avas  near  at  hand,  for  I believed  if  the  beast  saw  me  it 
Avould  quit  the  deer  and  attack  me.  My  next  thought 
was  rocks,  and  hastily  snatching  up  tAvo  in  my  hands  I 
dodged  behind  a tree  to  conceal  myself  from  the  eyes 
of  the  beast  and  stood  ready  to  throw  the  stones,  which 
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I thought  might  scare  it.  I had  not  been  hid  behind  the 
tree  more  than  a few  seconds  before  I thought  to  try  to 
bluff  it  and  it  might  be  that  it  would  not  attempt  to  hurt 
me.  I waited  a little  longer  and  then  peeped  around  the 
tree  to  see  if  they  were  still  coming  toward  me.  Yes, 
there  they  were,  in  thirty  yards  of  the  tree  I was  behind, 
the  great  long,  ugly  panther  was  just  behind  the  deer’s 
heels.  The  latter  kept  straight  forward  and  passed  the 
tree  near  twenty  yards  distant.  The  deer’s  strength  was 
almost  gone.  Its  tongue  was  hanging  out  of  its  mouth. 
The  poor  animal  would  soon  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  beast 
that  was  hounding  it  to  its  death.  In  a short  time  longer 
it  would  not  be  able  to  run,  and  then  it  would  fall  a 
victim  to  its  terrible  foe.  I felt  a sad  pity  for  the  inno- 
cent looking  deer  and  a thought  rose  in  my  mind  that  I 
would  try  to  bluff  the  panther  and  save  the  deer’s  life, 
too,  as  well  as  my  own,  and  just  as  they  had  passed  the 
tree  a few  yards  I put  my  thought  into  action  by  leaping 
from  behind  the  tree  and  hallooing  fiercely  and  hurled 
the  two  stones  at  the  panther  in  quick  succession.  The 
ferocious  animal  stopped  as  if  frightened  and  glared  at 
me  an  instant,  then  wheeled  around  and  fled  on  the  back 
trail.  The  deer  paid  no  attention  to  me  and  went  on. 
Though  I had  scared  the  panther  and  it  was  going  the 
other  way  in  haste,  yet  I think  I felt  worse  than  it  d;d, 
and  the  moment  it  passed  from  my  view  I relinquished 
the  idea  of  hunting  horses  any  more  that  day  and  pulled 
for  home.”  “And  it  is  possible,”  continued  Mr.  Pumpli- 
rey,  “that  after  I left  the  panther  may  have  stopped  and 
turned  back  and  followed  the  deer  again.  If  it  did  I 
am  pretty  certain  that  it  soon  caught  and  killed  the 
deer.” 


Killing  Tido  Deer  at  One  Shot. 

A few  accounts  as  the  heading  of  this  chapter 
indicates,  show  that  hunters  have  killed  more  than  one 
deer  at  one  shot.  Some  of  these  stories  are  of  peculiar 
interest,  for  in  some  cases  hunters  have  slain  two  deer 
at  one  shot  without  seeing  but  one  deer  when  they  fired 
the  gun. 

“When  I was  a small  lad,”  says  John  Yocum,  “My 
father,  Asa  Yocuin,  killed  two  deer  at  one  shot  while 
we  lived  on  the  farm  opposite  the  Bull  Bottom.  Father 
was  hunting  on  Pacer  Branch,  which  was  between  our 
place  and  the  Peter  Friend  land,  and  while  walking 
along  near  the  river  bluff  at  the  head  of  this  same  hollow 
he  noticed  a doe  standing  still  with  a buck  feeding  just 
on  the  other  side  of  her.  He  shot  the  doe  behind  the 
shoulder  and  she  ran  thirty  yards  and  fell.  The  bullet 
from  his  gun  had  passed  through  her  body  and  struck 
the  buck  in  the  neck,  and  he  dropped  in  his  tracks.” 

Jeff  Bay,  son  of  M.  P.  Kay,  says  that  one  day  while 
his  father  was  hunting  on  East  Sugar  Loaf  Creek,  just 
above  the  mouth  of  it,  he  met  a bunch  of  deer  near  the 
house  on  a hillside  and  shot  a doe  and  killed  her.  After 
reloading  his  gun  lie  shot  at  another  deer  and  missed  it, 
and  tlie  group  scattered.  While  he  was  reloading  liis 
gun  again  two  fawns,  six  months  old,  ran  up  close  to 
him  and  stopped  and  stood  double  with  broadsides 
toward  him  until  he  finished  reloading  and  shot  them 
both  through  the  neck,  and  they  dropped  down.  “These 
three  deer  supplied  us  with  plenty  of  wild  meat  for  a 
while,”  said  Mr.  Kay. 
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“Away  back  in  1843,”  said  Annan ias  Poplin,  “while 
I lived  on  Bratton’s  Spring  Creek,  where  Carroll  John- 
son now  resides,  I owned  a gun  that  the  barrel  was  four 
feet  long,  which  was  called  a fouling  piece.  One  day 
while  I was  sitting  in  the  house  I saw  a small  bunch  of 
deer  near  the  cabin.  Two  of  the  deer  were  side  and  side, 
and  almost  touching  each  other.  My  gun  was  loaded 
with  buckshot  and  I stood  in  the  door  yard  and  shot  at 
these  two  deer  and  they  both  fell  on  the  spot.  You  see 
by  this  that  I came  in  possession  of  two  deer  hides  and 
plenty  of  venison,  with  only  one  load  of  ammunition 
used.” 

William  Mahan,  son  of  Isaac  Mahan,  who  lived  on 
the  west  side  of  Little  North  Fork,  just  above  the  mouth 
of  Bratton  Spring  Creek,  tells  of  going  out  hunting 
one  day  and  while  near  the  old  farm  saw  two  deer  stand- 
ing, with  one  just  behind  the  other. 

“I  aimed  my  gun  at  the  front  one,”  said  he,  “and 
just  a moment  before  I pulled  the  trigger  the  other  deer 
stepped  up  to  the  side  of  it  and  when  I shot  one  of  the 
deer  fell,  and  the  other  ran  to  the  creek  before  it  felL 
My  bullet  had  hit  them  both.” 

James  Casebolt  and  his  sister  Jane,  the  wife  of 
William  Trimble,  tell  of  their  father,  Robert  Casebolt, 
while  hunting  on  Big  Creek  killing  two  deer  at  one  shot 
on  the  breaks  of  Pine  (Still  house)  Hollow,  that  flows 
into  Little  North  Fork.  The  bullet  passed  through  the 
body  of  the  deer  shot  at  and  broke  the  neck  of  another 
one  and  sped  on  and  wounded  a third,  which  lie  did  not 
succeed  in  capturing. 

“Father  had  shot  into  a bunch  of  deer  which  was 
the  reason  he  had  hit  so  many.  The  rifle  he  used  had 
belonged  to  our  grandfather  Casebolt,  who  had  carried 
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it  through  the  revolutionary  war.  During  our  civil  war 
this  gun  was  taken  from  us,  but  the  parties  who  carried 
it  away  promised  to  return  it  to  the  family  at  the  end 
of  the  war.  But  that  was  the  last  Ave  ever  saw  it.  One 
of  the  men  claimed  that  lie  put  the  gun  in  a hollow  log 
for  safe  keeping  and  that  a forest  fire  burned  the  log 
up  and  consumed  the  stock  and  ruined  the  lock  and 
barrel  of  the  gun.” 

Mr.  Caleb  Garrison  relates  the  following: 

“One  day  while  I Avas  hunting  on  the  left  prong  of 
Bratton  Spring  Creek  I noticed  a buck  standing  on  the 
hillside  beloAV  me.  But  only  a portion  of  him  Avas 
visible  to  me  on  account  of  a Ioav  ledge  of  rock,  which 
Avas  just  above  him.  After  taking  as  good  aim  at  him 
as  I could  I fired  on  him  and  he  fell.  When  I approached 
the  spot  Avliere  he  lay  I heard  a racket  in  the  bed  of  a 
branch  some  sixty  yards  below  me  and  sawT  a deer  on  its 
broadside  kicking.  Going  to  it  I found  that  it  had  just 
been  shot,  and  being  on  a line  from  where  I had  shot  at 
the  buck  I knew  the  same  bullet  had  slain  both  deer. 
This  last  one  Avas  also  shot  through  the  body.  It  Avas 
a doe  and  I did  not  see  her  before  I shot.” 

“One  day  Avhile  I was  hunting  on  Cedar  Creek,  beloAv 
Digginsville,”  said  John  Bias,  “I  saw  a deer  standing  in 
long  range  of  my  gun,  but  fearing  the  deer  might  run 
if  I tried  to  get  closer  to  it,  I shot  from  where  I stood, 
and  saw  one  deer  fall  and  another  one  run,  Avhicli  sur- 
prised me  for  I suav  only  one  before  I fired  my  gun.  But 
a greater  surprise  was  awaiting  me,  for  when  it  had  run 
about  eighty  yards  it  tumbled  over  dead.  I had  killed 
two  Avith  one  bullet,  and  did:  not  see  but  one  AA'hen  I 
shot.” 
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“I  well  remember  killing  two  deer  at  one  shot  on 
Buffalo,  five  miles  above  the  mouth,”  said  Saul  Wood. 
“'Seeing  a doe  standing  broadside  to  me  I shot  her,  and 
when  I walked  to  the  place  where  she  lay  kicking  I heard 
a noise  further  on,  opposite  the  direction  I had  shot 
from.  On  looking  that  way  I was  astonished  to  see  a 
fine  buck  forty  yards  away,  lying  in  the  agony  of  death. 
Both  deer  were  exactly  on  a line  and  the  same  level  1 
had  shot  from.  The  ball  had  passed  through  the  doe’s 
heart  and  sped  on  and  struck  the  buck’s  head  and  buried 
itself  in  the  skull  bone.  I did  not  see  this  last  deer 
before  I shot,  but  I was  glad  as  well  as  surprised  when 
I saw  him  kicking.” 

“The  luckiest  shot  I ever  took  at  a deer,”  said  Elias 
Keesee,  “was  one  day  while  I lived  on  Little  North  Fork. 
I had  picked  up  my  old  flint  lock,  muzzle  loader  and 
went  out  into  the  forest  to  kill  game,  and  had  not  left 
the  house  very  long  before  I saw  a deer  rise  up  out  of 
the  grass  where  it  was  lying  down  and  stood  still,  with 
its  broadside  toward  me.  I shot  and  the  deer  run. 
Believing  I had  wounded  it  I went  to  where  it  had  stood 
to  examine  for  blood,  and  just  on  a little  rise  beyond 
it  I saAv  a deer  struggling  with  a broken  back ; then  1 
saw  blood  stains  where  the  other  deer  had  lain  and 
followed  its  trail  some  seventy-five  yards  and  found  the 
one  I had  shot  at  dead.  I did  not  see  the  other  deer  until 
I went  up  to  where  the  one  I shot  at  was.  The 
bullet  had  passed  through  the  body  of  the  one  I shot  at 
and  struck  the  other  deer  in  the  back.  This  last  one 
was  lying  down  in  the  grass  and  was  on  a line  and  just 
high  enough  on  a little  rise  of  ground  to  be  level  with 
the  muzzle  of  my  gun,”  said  the  old  timer  of  Ozark 
County. 


Seoeral  Good  Stories. 


Among  the  former  citizens  and  hunters  of  the  Ozark 
is  James  H.  Graham,  who  was  born  in  Sangamon 
County,  Illinois,  in  1854.  Jim  is  a son  of  Noah  Graham, 
who  settled  on  Shoal  Creek,  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
Marion  County,  Ark.,  in  1869,  and  died  on  Big  Creek 
in  1882,  and  was  buried  near  the  Doc  Bloodsoe  place, 
on  top  of  the  hill  just  west  of  Big  Creek.  Jim  was  a busy 
hunter  while  the  game  was  here,  but  after  the  deer  dis- 
appeared he  has  given  his  attention  to  farming,  and  owns 
a fine  little  farm  in  the  northeast  corner  of  Boone 
County,  Ark.  He  gave  the  writer  a few  interesting  items 
of  hunting,  two  of  which  are  amusing,  which  we  will 
relate  before  closing  this  chapter. 

“Well,  about  killing  turkeys,”  said  he,  “that  is, 
getting  several  at  one  shot,  I will  tell  you  what  I did  one 
day  with  a small  rifle.  I was  in  a corn  field  on  Shoal 
Creek,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth.  I saw  a flock 
of  wild  turkeys  in  the  field  and  I passed  around  in  the 
front  of  them  while  they  were  walking  in  single  file 
between  two  corn  rows.  The  front  turkeys  stopped  and 
the  others  closed  up.  The  corn  rows  were  straight  and 
they  all  stood  on  a line  with  their  heads  held  high.  I 
aimed  at  the  necks  and  killed  five  full  grown  ones.  They 
were  a pretty  heavy  load  to  carry  to  the  house. 

“As  to  snakes  charming  rabbits,  I witnessed  that 
once.  It  was  on  father’s  old  farm,  where  I killed  the 
five  turkeys.  Father  and  I were  together.  Just  on 
the  outside  of  the  fence  we  heard  a peculiar  noise,  quickly 
followed  by  the  singing  of  a rattlesnake.  When  we 
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approached  nearer  we  saw  a rabbit  run  across  the  road 
from  where  the  snake  was  lying,  at  the  root  of  a tree. 
Then  the  rabbit  darted  back  to  the  rattler.  The  rabbit 
ran  two  and  fro  several  times  in  front  of  the  snake, 
getting  nearer  all  the  time.  After  awhile  it  got  in  reach 
of  the  serpent,  and  it  struck  the  rabbit  and  held  it  until 
it  uncoiled  itself  and  wrapped  itself  around  the  rabbit. 
The  latter  continued  to  squeal  until  it  died.  We  then 
approached  and  killed  the  rattler. 

“I  never  saw  but  one  panther  after  I settled  in 
Boone  County,  and  I saw  this  one  over  in  Taney  County. 
It  was  on  Sunday  and  I was  but  16  years  old.  I was 
at  John  B.  Cole’s,  who  was  living  on  a neAV  settled  place 
a mile  or  so  east  of  where  Protein  is,  and  is  known  now 
as  the  Dick  Drake  place.  Two  of  the  Spencer  boys, 
Frank  and  Charley,  were  there  too,  the  old  man  Spencer, 
father  of  the  boys,  lived  and  died  near  the  five  oak  bald 
on  head  of  Big  Buck  Creek.  Mr.  Cole  was  absent.  After  a 
while  Jim  Spencer,  a brother  of  the  two,  came  running 
to  the  yard  fence.  He  did  not  take  time  to  climb  over 
the  fence,  but  clambered  to  the  top  and  rolled  off  into 
the  yard.  We  knew  he  was  not  doing  this  for  fun,  and 
that  something  serious  was  the  matter  with  the  boy,  and 
we  all  ran  to  him.  He  was  so  overcome  with  exhaustion 
and  fright  that  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a word.  But 
after  a few  minutes  his  excitement  subsided,  and  he  said 
that  back  on  the  trail  lie  saw  a panther  spring  upon  a 
stooping  tree  which  stood  over  the  path.  He  said  that 
he  surrounded  the  tree  and  ran  all  the  way  to  the  house. 
I took  John  Cole’s  rifle  and  went,  in  company  with 
Frank  and  Charley,  to  hunt  for  the  panther.  We  tried 
to  persuade  Jim  to  go  with  us.  He  did  start  but  the 
panther  had  given  him  such  a scare  that  he  went  back  to 
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the  house.  Arriving  at  the  tree  where  the  hoy  said  lie' 
saw  the  beast,  it  was  gone.  But  while  scanning  the  near 
vicinity  we  saw  the  ugly  creature  lying  on  a log,  sixty 
yards  from  the  tree.  I shot  and  wounded  it.  When  the 
ball  struck  the  panther  it  uttered  a long  cry  and  ran  off 
out  of  sight.  We  went  back  to  Cole’s  for  two  dogs,  one 
a cur,  the  other  a bull  dog.  When  we  brought  the  dogs 
to  the  log  where  I wounded  the  panther,  they  refused  to 
follow  the  trail.  It  seemed  to  ‘cow’  them,  their  hair 
stood  straight  up  and  both  dogs  showed  great  fear.  As 
the  blood  was  sprinkled  freely  on  the  ground,  as  it  flowed 
from  the  wound,  we  followed  the  trail  a short  distance 
ourselves.  The  scared  dogs  did  not  inspire  us  with 
bravery,  and  we  declined  to  go  further.” 

In  selecting  the  two  funny  stories,  Mr.  Graham  said 
that  one  of  them  happened  in  this  way : 

“On  one  occasion,”  said  he,  “I  and  Jobe  Keesee,  a 
son  of  old  Uncle  Peter  Keesee,  were  hunting  together  in 
Keesee  township,  in  Marion  County,  Ark.  After  awhile 
we  got  separated  a half  a mile  or  more,  when  the  dog 
which  was  with  me  caught  a little  deer  and  killed  it.  1 
waited  until  the  dead  deer’s  legs  become  stiff  and  I 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  to  a little  pond  of  water  on 
the  flat,  near  where  the  Protein  and  Lead  Hill  road 
passes,  and  propped  the  dead  deer  up  on  its  feet  for  Jobe 
to  shoot  at  when  he  came  along,  and  I would  enjoy  ail 
the  fun  I wanted  in  laughing  at  him  shooting  at  a dead 
deer.  I believed  he  would  pass  this  pond  on  his  hunt 
for  me  and  I stepped  off  a few  paces  and  concealed 
myself  in  a clump  of  bushes,  where  I had  a fair  view  of 
the  deer,  and  waited  for  Jobe’s  appearance.  I found  that 
he  was  sometime  in  coming,  but  he  finally  hove  in  sight. 
He  was  coming  right  toward  the  deer.  When  he 
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approached  pretty  close  to  it  lie  caught  sight  of  the  dead 
deer,  and  of  course  thought  it  was  a live  one  and  stopped 
and  prepared  to  shoot  at  it.  He  had  approached  on  the 
wrong  side  and  the  deer  was  on  a line  between  my  hiding 
place  in  the  bushes  and  where  Jobe  was.  When  I saw 
Jobe  take  aim  at  the  deer  with  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
pointing  in  my  direction,  I yelled  out,  ‘Hold  on,  Jobe, 
don't  shoot,’  which  took  him  on  surprise  to  find  that  I 
was  hid  there  in  the  bushes  and  replied,  ‘Jim,  don't  you 
see  that  deer  standing  there?’  and  I had  to  own  up  to 
Jobe  that  I had  placed  the  deer  there  to  beat  him,  when 
I got  beat  at  my  own  game.  But  Jobe  was  beat  about 
as  bad  as  I was,  and  neither  one  could  laugh  at  the 
other.” 

In  giving  the  other  story,  Mr.  Graham  said  that 
sometimes  a man  can  be  carried  away  through  imagina- 
tion, and  once  had  an  experience  of  this  kind  himself. 
It  is  rather  funny,  said  he,  but  it  is  too  true  to  make  a 
joke  of  it. 

“Well,  to  begin,  Frank  Graham,  a cousin  of  mine, 
had  come  down  from  Cedar  Point,  Mo.,  on  a visit  and  1 
and  him  went  out  together  hunting  one  day  north  of  the 
river,  just  over  the  line  in  Boone  County.  We  had 
separated  near  the  river.  It  was  not  long  before  I heard 
him  shoot  three  times  in  a deep  gulch  in  the  river  bluff, 
below  the  Jake  Nave  Bend.  Then  he  hallooed  for  me, 
and  I hurried  along  to  see  how  much  game  he  had  killed. 
When  I got  to  him  he  pointed  across  the  gulch  to  a 
shallow  cave  under  a shelving  rock  and  says,  ‘Jim,  there 
is  an  awful  big  serpent  in  there.  I have  shot  at  it  three 
times.’  He  said  the  snake  was  in  a coil,  but  was  squirm- 
ing, and  lie  said  that  it  made  a hissing,  blowing  sound. 
There  was  no  question  in  Frank’s  mind  but  that  it  was 
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a monster  snake.  I thought,  so  too,  for  there  it  was,  a 
squirming  mass,  hissing  and  blowing.  It  was  a frightful 
looking  object.  There  was  no  mistake  in  my  mind  that 
it  was  a serpent.  It  was  an  ugly  looking  object  to  attack, 
but  we  decided  to  attempt  to  kill  it.  But  we  considered 
it  a terrible  risk.  Itl  was  some  distance  across  the  canyon 
and  we  must  get  nearer.  In  order  to  do  this  we  went 
below,  where  we  could  cross  to  the  opposite  side  and 
advance  very  cautiously  up  near  the  cliff.  I told  Frank 
to  keep  a few  yards  in  my  rear  aud  I would  creep  up 
slowly  to  a sugar  tree  that  stood  in  a few  yards  of  the 
cave  and  turn  the  contents  of  both  barrels  of  my  shotgun 
loose  at  the  serpent  and  then  fall  back  on  the  reserve, 
and  if  it  chased  me  Frank  was  to  blaze  away  at  it,  then 
each  man  dee  for  his  life.  I knew  it  was  a daring  risk 
of  our  lives,  but  we  wanted  the  honor  of  slaying  the  big 
reptile.  I crept  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  from  where  1 
could  peep  into  the  cave  and  glanced  at  the  hissing 
monster,  it  was  frightful.  With  fear  and  trembling  I 
pushed  the  muzzle  of  my  shotgun  forward  without  mak- 
ing the  least  noise.  I aimed  and  pulled  the  trigger  of 
both  barrels.  There  was  a tremendous  report,  two 
scarred  hunters  and  cave  (filled  with  smoke.  When  I shot 
I ran  back  to  where  Frank  was  standing.  He  held  his 
gun  ready  to  shoot  and  I hurriedly  reloaded.  We  stood 
and  watched  but  I saw  nothing  come  out  nor  heard  the 
faintest  sound.  There  was  a faint  hope  in  my  mind  that 
I had  killed  it.  When  the  smoke  cleared  away  I ventured 
back  to  the  tree  and  looked  into  the  cave  and  saw  death 
and  destruction,  and  what  do  you  suppose  it  was?  Well, 
to  shorten  this  story,  I had  shot  a nest  full  of  youug 
buzzards  into  fragments.” 


S.  C.  TURNBO. 


Several  Good  Short  Stories  About 
Birds,  Bears,  Snakes,  Woloes, 
Deer,  Etc. 


Down  in  the  deep,  canyon  like  farm  of  Possum  Walk 
Creek,  surrounded  by  glades  and  bald  knobs,  was  once 
the  residence  of  Jake  Foster,  who  located  on  Lick  Creek 
of  Big  North  Fork  in  1843.  Afterward  he  settled  on  the 
above  named  stream,  which  is  a tributary  of  Lick  Creek, 
entering  it  near  six  miles  below  the  present  town  of 
Gainsville,  Mo.  Foster’s  house  is  just  over  the  line  in 
Baxter  County,  Ark.,  and  nine  miles  from  Gainsville.  Mr. 
Foster  was  born  away  back  in  the  days  when  the  “United 
States  had  just  reached  manhood,”  and  is  a native  of 
Marion  County,  Indiana.  He  is  a jovial  man  and  has 
been  a hunter  ever  since  he  lived  on  Possum  Walk.  He 
mentions  several  items  of  interest  among  the  wild 
animals  during  the  years  of  his  earliest  residence  here 
which  came  under  his  own  observations. 

“I  have  not  got  any  panther  stories  to  tell  you,”  said 
Mr.  Foster,  “except  that  I killed  a panther  one  day  on 
High  Tower  Creek,  in  Baxter  County.  But  the  incident 
in  killing  it  amounted  to  nothing,  only  the  dog  after  a 
short  chase  treed  it  and  I shot  it,  and  its  long,  ugly  form 
came  tumbling  to  the  ground.  After  it  was  entirely  dead 
I measured  it  and  found  that  it  was  nine  feet  in  length.” 

“On  one  occasion,”  said  he,  “I  found  two  bucks  with 
their  horns  locked  fast  together.  They  got  in  this  con- 
dition just  a few  hours  before  I discovered  them.  It  was 
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something  interesting  for  me  to  view  the  animals  in  this 
shape  and  watch  them  cut  some  didoes  to  get  away. 
When  I approached  them  they  struggled  desperately  to 
pull  apart  and  run,  but  failed.  Thinking  they  might  free 
themselves  I did  not  watch  their  capers  long  before  I shot 
one  and  intended  to  shoot  the  other,  but  it  struggled  so 
hard  I was  afraid  it  might  get  loose  before  I could  reload 
and  I killed  it  with  1113”  knife.  Both  deer  were  in  fine 
order,  and  as  a matter  of  course  I saved  the  meat  as 
well  as  the  hides,  and  after  taking  the  venison  and  hides 
home  I went  back  and  chopped  off  their  heads  at  the 
neck  and  took  them  and  the  horns  home  and  hung  them 
up  for  people  to  look  at  as  a curiosity. 

“Talking  of  the  two  bucks  that  I found  with  their 
horns  locked  reminds  me  of  another  incident,”  said  Uncle 
Jake.  “The  principal  part  of  my  hunting  was  done  here 
on  Possum  Walk  Creek,  or  in  the  near  vicinity.  The 
hills  are  lofty,  with  rough  hollows  and  bald  knobs,  which 
form  a fine  scenerv — though  it  may  be  imagination  with 
me — but  Possum  Walk  seemed  to  attract  large  numbers 
of  game  here.  Added  to  this  the  fine  range  on  which 
deer  kept  fat  the  year  round  if  there  was  not  too  much 
ice  and  snow  in  winter.  But  whether  fat  or  poor  many 
bucks  have  fallen  in  front  of  my  old  muzzle  loading  rifle. 
But  I cannot  tell  3rou  all  my  hunting  experience  now, 
and  will  go  on  and  tell  you  the  incident  that  I com- 
menced to  give  vrou  after  telling  the  story  of  the  two 
bucks  being  locked  together  by  their  horns,  and  here  it  is. 

“One  day  while  out  hunting,  I noticed  a big, 
sprightly  buck  acting  in  a very  singular  manner.  It 
would  leap  up  high  and  hit  the  ground  with  its  feet 
drawed  almost  together.  After  alighting  it  would 
spring  awa3",  then  wheel  and  jump  hack  again  as  before. 
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It  repeated  this  several  minutes  and  would  stop  between 
times  and  paw  the  ground  with  its  fore  feet.  I fully 
believed  the  deer  was  crazy.  After  the  buck  quit  acting 
so  peculiar  I shot  it  to  end  its  craziness.  When  I went 
up  to  it  its  queer  maneuvers  were  explained,  for  on  the 
ground  lay  a dead  rattlesnake  that  the  buck  had  killed. 
Did  I save  the  deer's  venison,  did  you  say?  Xo,  I guess 
not.  I took  the  buck’s  hide  off,  but  I refused  the  meat 
for  fear  the  snake  had  bitten  it  while  it  was  killing  it. 

“I  never  killed  but  three  deer  while  standing 
in  one  place,  but  I think  that  was  enough  to  keep  me 
busy  for  awhile  taking  care  of  them.  But  I killed  a deer 
once  that  weighed  112  pounds  net.  It  is  rather  a peculiar 
thing  to  see  an  eagle  try  to  kill  a deer.  I saw  that  sight 
once.  The  eagle,  which  was  a very  large  one,  followed 
the  deer  and  struck  at  it  while  the  latter  was  running 
as  fast  as  it  could.  Every  time  the  eagle  hit  the  deer  with 
its  talons  it  bleated,  but  the  ferocious  looking  bird  did 
not  succeed  in  knocking  it  down  while  they  were  in  my 
sight.  While  I was  standing  watching  it  the  deer  and 
eagle  both  went  over  a hill  and  beyond  my  view. 

‘‘I  remember  killing  a big  deer  one  time  in  the  latter 
fifties  that  I sold  to  Henry  Bratton  after  the  hide  and 
hams  Avere  Avell  dried.  The  hide  Aveighed  twelve  pounds 
and  Bratton  paid  me  50  cents  per  pound,  and  he  gave 
me  $3  for  the  hams.  Of  course  this  Avas  an  exceptional 
case,  but  it  showed  how  easy  Ave  hunters  made  rnonej 
off  of  game  in  those  early  days.  You  cannot  blame  the 
settlers  for  putting  in  their  time  hunting  when  they 
could  kill  one  deer  at  least  for  nine  dollars.  As  is  well 
known,  Bratton  sold  goods  at  the  uoav  Dick  Martin 
Spring,  on  Bratton's  Spring  Creek. 
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‘‘I  will  now  tell  you  something  about  a white  deer 
which  I saw  on  a few  occasions  many  years  ago.  But 
it  was  so  shy  I never  could  get  close  enough  to  shoot  at 
it.  The  animal  was  either  fixing  to  run  or  was  running 
whenever  I saw  it.  The  deer  was  white,  there  was  no 
mistake  about  it.  One  day  while  I was  in  the  woods 
hunting  I saw  a spotted  buck  and  killed  it.  The  animal 
was  grown  but  the  creature  was  deformed.  Its  legs 
were  crooked,  with  toes  of  hoofs  pointing  up.  It  traveled 
very  awkward.  The  shape  of  the  deer  resembled  a 
deformed  calf,  and  was  colored  black  with  white  spots 
as  large  as  my  hand.  No,  I never  saw  as  many  as  100 
deer  together,  but  I counted  sixty-eight  in  one  bunch  on 
tlie  divide  between  the  breaks  of  Gooley  and  Bratton’s 
Spring  Creek.  I did  not  have  my  gun  with  me.  When 
I first  saw  them  they  were  in  an  open  place  and  crowded 
together  like  a bunch  of  sheep.  The  sight  of  seeing  so 
many  deer  together  was  very  pretty.  They  would  not 
allow  me  to  get  any  closer  to  them  than  200  yards. 

“In  regard  to  snakes  charming  small  animals,  I 
witnessed  that  once,  too.  I was  on  a high  ridge  just 
north  of  Possum  Walk.  I heard  a squirrel  barking  and 
chattering  just  like  it  was  scared  almost  to  death.  1 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  it,  and  I went  up 
to  find  out  and  saw  that  it  was  a fox  squirrel  running  up 
and  down  a tree.  It  would  get  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  then  stop,  wheel  round  and  run  back  up  the  tree. 
After  acting  in  this  way  for  awhile  it  came  down  to  the 
ground  before  darting  back.  The  squirrel  appeared  to 
be  greatly  excited  and  attracted  by  something  on  the 
ground  near  the  tree.  Owing  to  the  high  grass  and  resin 
weeds  I was  unable  to  see  what  it  was.  Finally  the 
squirrel,  when  it  reached  the  ground  again,  ceased 
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chattering.  It  was  concealed  from  view  by  the  grass  and 
weeds.  Waiting  a little  while  for  it  to  go  back  up  the 
tree,  and  seeing  nothing  more  of  it  and  hearing  a rustling 
noise,  I approached  the  tree  and  was  surprised  at  seeing 
a large  rattlesnake  squirming  around  trying  to  swallow 
the  squirrel  head  foremost.  I shot  the  rattler.  The 
squirrel  was  dead.  You  can  call  snakes  charming  birds 
and  little  animals  nonsense  and  tom  foolery  if  you  want 
to.  The  question  is  with  me,  how  did  that  serpent  attract 
that  squirrel  to  its  mouth?  There  is  something  very 
strange  about  it.  If  men  of  science  can  explain  it  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  those  learned  fellows,”  said 
Uncle  Jake. 

“Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  wolves  here,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Ozark  region.  I could  relate  a 
long  story  of  how  they  killed  calves,  sheep  and  hogs  for 
the  settlers,  but  you  have  heard  this  rehearsed  so  often 
that  I will  tell  you  only  one  little  wolf  yarn.  I had  gone 
out  a short  distance  from  the  house  one  morning  to  call 
up  a turkey  to  shoot  it.  Seating  myself  I began  to  call, 
and  very  soon,  a gobbler  answered  me.  I continued  to 
call  and  I found  that  he  was  coming  closer,  for  his  noise 
was  growing  louder  and  plainer.  I went  on  with  nty 
calling  and  Mr.  Gobbler  kept  on  getting  nearer.  He  was 
now  nearly  in  sight — a little  rise  intervened  and  hid  him 
from  view — when  all  at  once  he  made  a great  noise 
‘puttin'  and  fluttering  and  rose  and  flew.  I raised  up  to 
see  what  disturbed  him,  and  there  stood  a big  wolf 
which  had  made  an  attempt  to  catch  the  turkey.  But 
the  gobbler  saw  it  in  time  to  avoid  being  caught.  I took 
quick  aim  and  shot  the  wolf  dead.  I am  at  a loss  to 
explain  how  the  wolf  contrived  to  get  so  close  to  the 
turkey,  unless  it  crept  up  behind  it  while  its  feathers 
were  bushed  when  strutting. 
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‘‘I  have  got  two  yarns  to  tell  you  about  bear.  I could 
tell  you  more  than  these,  but  they  will  do  for  the  present. 
Here  among  these  high  hills  in  this  somewhat  isolated 
spot  I lived  in  the  midst  of  numbers  of  them.  Now  they 
are  gone  and  I don’t  live  on  bear  meat  like  I used  to. 
The  incidents  or  stories  I refer  to  occurred  near  my 
house.  One  morning  early  I was  on  the  creek  just  above 
my  abiding  place  when  I saw  a bear  and  two  cubs.  The 
latter  were  just  the  size  of  big  coons  and  looked  funny 
following  just  behind  the  mother  bear.  I shot  the  old 
one  and  after  considerable  trouble  I thought  it  still  more 
fun  before  I got  the  cubs  caught  and  tied  and  carried 
home  alive.  I kept  them  four  weeks  and  sold  the  pair 
for  |5.” 

In  relating  the  other  story  Uncle  Jake  said  bear 
committed  depradations  on  his  hogs  equal  to  wolves,  and 
tells  of  an  attack  one  day  by  a bear  on  his  bunch  of 
hogs. 

“This  was  in  1859.  One  day  I heard  the  hogs  mak- 
ing a great  stir  in  200  yards  of  the  house.  They  rallied 
and  seemed  to  be  badly  disturbed.  In  a moment  I heard 
one  squealing.  As  wolves  were  so  numerous  I thought 
it  was  a pack  of  them  attacking  the  hogs.  Snatching 
the  rifle  from  the  rack  I ran  out  to  relieve  the  hogs  by 
shooting  and  frightening  the  wolves  away.  My  ride 
carried  an  ounce  ball  and  I threatened  to  punch  a hole 
through  one  of  the  wolves  if  it  gave  me  the  opportunity. 
As  I ran  I met  some  of  the  hogs  running  toward  the 
house  as  if  on  a race.  The  hog  by  this  time  had  quit 
squealing.  Thinking  it  was  wolves  I rushed  on  to  shoot 
one  and  make  the  others  leave.  There  were  no  wolves 
there,  but  an  enormous  bear,  which  was  so  extremely  fat 
that  it  was  clumsy.  It  was  so  busy  devouring  the  hog 
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that  it  did  not  notice  my  approach.  When  I got  in  good 
range  and  plain  view  of  it  I was  so  astonished  at  its 
great  size  that  I was  at  a loss  whether  to  turn  and  run 
or  shoot  at  it.  I knew  that  if  I only  wounded  it  there 
might  he  a chance  for  a fight,  and  the  beast  looked  big 
enough  to  swallow  me  whole.  But  after  due  considera- 
tion I took  aim  and  sent  the  messenger  of  death  into  a 
vital  part  and  the  great  ugly  creature  dropped  to  the 
ground.  I dared  not  venture  up  until  I was  certain  it 
was  dead.  Then  I went  up  and  gave  it  a thorough 
examination,  for  it  was  worth  looking  at.  It  was  a 
monster,  the  largest  bear  I ever  saw.  I wondered  hove 
I would  transport  it  to  the  smokehouse.  But  on  reflect- 
ing a moment  I thought  of  my  work  cattle  and  went  to 
the  house  and  yoked  the  oxen  and  hitched  them  to  the 
forewheels  of  the  wagon  and  took  steers  and  cart  to 
where  the  dead  animal  lay  and  fastened  one  end  of  my 
log  chain  around  the  bear’s  neck  and  the  other  end  was 
made  fast  to  the  axle  tree  of  the  fore  wheels  and  dragged 
the  hear  to  the  house  and  took  off  its  hide  and  dressed 
the  meat.  Then  I weighed  it  in  chunks  and  found  that 
there  was  600  pounds  of  hear  meat  on  hand.  ‘Talk  about 
hear  bacon,’  said  Mr.  Foster,  we  had  plenty  of  it  for 
a while,  and  we  relished  it,  too.”  Among  Mr.  Foster’s 
sons  is  Tom,  who  is  a stockman,  and  also  lives  on  Possum 
Walk. 


Hung  Bruin  With  a Halter,  and  Other 

Matter. 


Eippy’s  Bald  Knob,  in  Douglas  County,  Mo.,  is  an 
eminence  of  much  prominence.  During  the  pioneer 
days  of  that  section  it  was  a conspicuous  spot  or  pilot  for 
hunters  during  their  tramps  in  quest  of  game.  A.  It. 
Turner,  a prominent  merchant  of  Rome,  in  Douglas 
County,  describes  this  hill  in  the  following  words: 

“It  is  the  highest  point  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  names  of  the  streams  which  have  their  source  at  its 
base  are  Beaver  Spring  Creek,  Bryant’s  Spring  Creek, 
Rippy’s  Creek,  and  White’s  Creek.  The  hill  is  part  of 
the  crest  of  land  that  divides  the  waters  of  Bryant’s  and 
Beaver  Creeks.  Rippy’s  Knob  is  eight  miles  south  of 
Ava,  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  County,  and  is  ten  miles 
east  of  Rome.  The  scenery  is  grand  and  inspiring — 
tallest  hills  in  Northern  Arkansas  being  plainly  visible. 
To  the  north  the  crests  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  loom  up 
in  view.” 

Zeke  Eslicli,  a pioneer  settler  on  the  head  of  Beaver 
Creek,  and  who  is  now  dead,  said  that  the  bald  bill  took 
its  name  from  Elisha  Rippy,  who  lived  near  it  in  an  early 
day.  Mr.  Eslicli,  a few  months  before  his  demise,  gave 
the  writer  an  amusing  account  of  a little  event  that  took 
place  in  the  early  history  of  this  noted  hill. 

Mr.  Eslicli  said  that  “in  the  summer  of  1894  there 
was  a reunion  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  honor 
of  the  early  settlers.  The  gathering  was  at  a spring  of 
cold  sparkling  water  that  runs  out  of  the  ground  near 
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this  famous  bald  hill.  Among  the  old  timers  who  met 
here  was  Mat  Huffman,  son  of  Jarrett  Huffman,  and 
as  is  usual  iu  such  cases  when  pioneers  meet,  their  con- 
versation drifted  back  to  former  days  when  plenty  of 
game  abounded  here,  and  a number  of  old  timer’s  tales 
were  exchanged  between  the  gray  haired  veteran  settlers 
and  hunters  which  were  pleasing  to  them. 

“ Among  the  funniest  stories  told  that  day  was  one 
related  by  Mat  Huffman,  who  said  that  ‘away  back  in 
the  first  settlement  of  that  section  his  father,  two 
brothers,  Jake  and  Jess  Huffman,  a man  named  Frank 
Boles  and  himself  were  on  a ten  days’  camp  hunt  in  the 
hills  not  far  from  this  spring.  Boles  was  such  a raven- 
ous eater  that  some  of  the  settlers  called  him  a glutton. 
Somehow  we  did  not  appreciate  his  company  on  account 
of  his  ill  manners  at  eating  time.  On  the  evening  of  the 
first  day  out  Boles  left  us  and  was  missing  after  we 
returned  to  camp,  but  thinking  he  would  come  in  at 
night  we  were  not  uneasy.  Dark  ushered  in  and  night 
passed  away  without  the  man  showing  up,  and  did  not 
make  his  appearance  during  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
We  were  now  alarmed  at  his  disappearance,  and  next 
morning  we  left  camp  in  search  of  him  and  tramped  the 
wild  woods  all  day  without  finding  anything  of  him.  At 
night  when  we  met  at  camp  we  decided  that  he  had 
become  bewildered  and  wandered  off  several  miles.  If 
not  that,  he  had  been  destroyed  by  wild  beasts.  We 
agreed  to  make  another  search  the  following  day,  and 
were  successful  in  locating  him.  He  was  neither  lost 
nor  devoured;  we  discovered  him  on  a fat  buck  he  had 
shot  on  the  first  day's  hunt.  He  had  carried  it  to  this 
same  spring  and  was  consuming  it  when  we  found  him. 
We  were  irritated  at  his  long  absence  and  our  trouble 
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and  worry  in  hunting  for  him  and  we  asked  him  to 
explain  the  reason  he  did  not  return  to  camp,  he  replied, 
“that  from  childhood  he  had  desired  to  eat  a whole  deer 
in  the  woods  alone  and  he  had  killed  a fat  buck,  and 
having  a good  supply  of  salt  with  him,  he  brought  it  to 
this  spring  where  water  was  plenty  and  concluded  to 
stay  there  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  eating  one  deer  by 
himself.”  The  man  had  no  bread  with  him,  but  he  cut 
the  venison  in  small  slices,  broiled  it  on  the  fire  and 
devoured  it  warm  from  the  hot  coals  as  his  greedy  appe- 
tite demanded  it.’  ” 

Another  incident  occurred  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
this  bald  hill  which  we  will  also  give,  which  relates  to 
two  bucks  being  found  locked  by  the  horns.  The  account 
of  it  was  told  me  by  Isaac  Fleetwood,  a former  resident 
of  Bryant’s  Fork,  but  now  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Indian 
Territory.  Air.  Fleetwood  said  that  he  did  not  see  the 
deer  himself,  but  learned  the  account  of  it  from  Frank 
Butler,  who  found  and  killed  the  bucks.  He  told  thq 
story  in  the  following  way,  said  Mr.  Fleetwood: 

“I  was  hauling  a heavy  load  of  lumber  from  Simp 
Clark's  sawmill  on  Bryant’s  Fork  to  Springfield  on  a big 
wagon,  drawn  by  four  yoke  of  cattle.  After  I had 
traveled  up  Hippy’s  Creek  to  just  about  the  Gardener 
place,  south  of  Hippy’s  Bald,  I heard  a noise  off  from 
the  road.  Looking  in  the  direction  it  originated  from  I 
saw  two  fine  bucks  locked  by  the  horns  100  yards  from 
the  road.  I halted  the  oxen  and  went  up  near  them  and 
found  that  they  had  just  met  and  had  the  fight 
which  resulted  in  their  horns  getting  locked  fast 
together.  When  I approached  in  a few  yards  of  them 
they  surged,  pulled  and  pushed,  but  they  were  not  able 
to  get  free.  There  was  a small  sappling  standing  close 
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by  and  while  the  two  frightened  and  enraged  animals 
were  plunging  around  to  release  themselves  they  sidled 
up  against  it  and  bent  it  down  and  got  their  heads  and 
necks  across  it.  After  I had  satisfied  my  curiosity  in 
watching  them  a while,  I went  up  in  reach  of  their  horns 
and  grabbed  one  by  one  beam  of  its  horns  and  held  to  it 
until  I stabbed  the  buck  to  death  with  my  hunting  knife 
and  treated  the  other  likewise  before  I let  loose  of  the 
beam.  I then  took  out  the  entrails  of  both  animals  and 
dragged  them  to  the  wagon  and  put  them  on  top  of  the 
load  of  lumber  and  hauled  them  to  John  Walker’s,  who 
lived  north  of  Hippy’s  Bald.  I stopped  here  and  borrowed 
an  ax  from  Walker,  and  after  I had  removed  the  deers’ 
hides  I cut  off  their  heads  with  the  ax,  and  leaving  a part 
of  the  venison  with  Walker  I put  the  bucks’  heads  on  the 
lumber,  and  taking  with  me  wliat  venison  I needed,  I 
went  on  to  Springfield,  where  I showed  the  heads  to  a 
large  number  of  people.” 

Before  closing  this  sketch  we  will  make  mention  of 
an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  forest  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  hill  as  indicated  in  the  heading  of  this  chapter,  which 
was  written  by  A.  R.  Turner  for  the  Globe-Democrat, 
and  was  published  under  the  head  of  “Tales  Well  Told.” 
After  reading  the  article  I wrote  to  Mr.  Turner  at  Rome 
for  further  details.  Mr.  Turner  replied  in  part  as 
follows : 

Rome,  Mo.,  July  20,  1900. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Turnbo,  Protein,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir : Received  your  letter  in  regard  to  Rippy's 
Bald  bear  hanging.  Will  say  in  reply  that  it  occurred 
before  I came  to  this  (Douglas)  County.  John  Huffman 
told  the  tale  to  me.  He  claimed  it  as  strictly  true.  I 
saw  him  this  morning  and  he  can  give  no  further  partic- 
ulars. 
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Here  follows  Mr.  Turner’s  article  in  the  Globe- 
Democrat,  which  we  will  take  the  liberty  to  copy: 

Rome,  Mo.,  July  12,  1900. 

Being  a constant  reader  of  your  paper!  would  like 
to  contribute  one  item  to  “Tales  Well  Told.”  Along  in 
the  fifties  Elisha  Rippy  went  up  on  Rippy’s  Bald,  near 
where  John  Squires  now  sells  goods,  to  hunt  his  horses, 
as  people  then  made  their  crop  off  of  the  grass,  and  while 
looking  for  his  horses  he  looked  upon  a leaning  tree  and 
saw  a large  bear.  Having  no  gun  with  him  he  began  to- 
study  some  plan  to  kill  said  bear,  and  having  his  halter 
in  his  hand  the  idea  struck  him  to  hang  bruin.  So  lie 
reached  up  the  tree  to  near  where  the  bear  was  and 
buckled  the  head  strap  around  the  tree.  Then  with  the 
rein  of  the  halter  he  made  a noose,  and  with  a large  stick 
slipped  it  over  the  head  of  the  bear.  Then  giving  said 
bear  a sharp  punch  with  the  stick,  caused  him  to  jump 
and  break  his  neck.  Noav  I suppose  that  is  all  strictly 
true,  as  John  Huff  is  an  old  settler  of  this  country  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  Rippy,  and  says  he  will'  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  every  thing  as  stated.” 

The  three  foregoing  stories  are  two  well  authen- 
ticated to  be  penned  down  as  doubtful,  and  we  think,  in 
the  latter  case,  it  was  a remarkable  feat  to  hang  a wild 
bear  on  a tree. 


Something  About  Dubuque,  and  Watch- 
ing a Bunch  ot  Bears  Stoim 
Across  White  Rioer, 


Tlie  little  hamlet  of  Dubuque,  Marion  County,  Ark., 
passed  out  of  existence  a few  years  after  the  ending  of 
the  civil  war.  It  was  on  the  south  bank  of  White  River, 
just  below  the  mouth  of  West  Sugar  Loaf  Creek,  and 
two  miles  below  the  Elbow  Shoals.  Though  the  village 
was  in  Marion  County,  when  Boone  County  was  organ- 
ized the  town  site  was  declared  in  Boone.  The  town 
began  building  in  1850,  although  John  E.  Stallings, 
father  of  Capt.  Tom  B.  Stallings,  of  steamboat  fame, 
sold  goods  here  for  a number  of  years  before  this  time. 
The  land  where  Dubuque  once  stood  was  put  in  cultiva- 
tion and  for  several  years  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
village  it  was  owned  by  Damp  Eanclier,  a pioneer  of 
Carroll  County,  and  who  lived  many  years  at  Fair  View, 
on  the  Osage  Fork  of  White  River.  Tom  Scott  was  the 
first  postmaster.  He  kept  the  office  in  his  log  dwelling, 
which  stood  just  below  the  ravine.  The  only  mail  line 
in  this  section  was  between  Forsyth  and  Yellville,  and 
the  mail  was  carried  on  horseback  only  once  a week.  The 
settlers  for  many  miles  along  the  river  received  their 
mail  at  this  office.  In  those  days  the  mail  was  very  light. 
The  only  newspapers  I remember  being  distributed  at 
this  point  were  the  Missouri  Republican  (now  the 
Republic)  ; Little  Rock  Gazette;  Memphis  Appeal  (now 
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the  Commercial-Appeal ) ; Cincinnati  Times  and  the 
Brother  Jonathan  of  New  York.  These  were  all  weekly 
papers  and  it  took  them  from  one  to  three  weeks  to  reach 
Dubuque  from  date  of  issue.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
our  present  facilities  for  receiving  mail,  the  amount 
received  weekly  with  that  which  was  then  received.  B. 
F.  Ivy,  who  died  at  Lead  Hill  in  September,  1899,  was 
the  second  and  last  postmaster  at  Dubuque.  Mr.  Ivy 
was  born  in  Franklin  County,  Tenn.,  December  12,  1817, 
and  came  to  Taney  County,  Mo.,  in  1850.  Mr.  Ivy  was 
nearly  82  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had 
lived  in  the  Ozarks  forty-nine  years.  Tom  Scott  came  to 
Taney  County  several  years  earlier  than  Mr.  Ivy.  He 
lived  a while  at  Buffalo  City,  in  1862,  and  was  living 
in  Jackson  Port  in  1867.  Mr.  Scott,  when  he  came  to 
Taney  County,  lived  several  years  near  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  Creek.  Lige  Majors  and  Mr.  Maynard  sold  goods 
at  Dubuque  for  a number  of  years;  they  employed  II.  S. 
Holt,  of  Lead  Hill,  as  clerk.  Wm.  C.  Mitchell  and 
“Prairie  Bill”  Coker  also  sold  goods  here,  and  Mr.  Holt 
also  clerked  for  them  awhile.  “Prairie  Bill”  was  a son 
of  the  famous  Joe  Coker,  and  occupied  a farm  in  Sugar 
Loaf  Prairie,  known  now  as  the  Billy  Pumphrey  place. 

Mitchell  lived  on  West  Sugar  Loaf  Creek.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  raised  a company  of  volunteers  for 
the  Confederate  service  one  day  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  the  Lead  Hill  Cemetery.  I saw  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Coker, 
wife  of  “River  Bill”  Coker,  present  a beautiful  Southern 
flag  to  the  company  and  make  a short  speech  to  the 
officers  and  men.  The  colors  were  wel I received  and 
Capt.  Mitchell's  response  was  very  appropriate,  yet 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies  in  the  audience  I 
remember  that  the  captain  was  much  embarrassed  in 
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their  presence  and  was  not  able  to  reply  to  the  lady 
speaker  as  he  wished  to.  Some  of  the  words  uttered  by  the 
officer  as  he  held  the  ensign  of  the  South  in  his  hand 
were,  “This  flag  shall  never  trail  in  the  dust  as  long  as 
there  is  a man  left  to  hold  it  up.”  When  the  Fourteenth 
Arkansas  Regiment  was  organized  Capt.  Mitchell  was 
promoted  to  colonel  of  that  command  and  Eli  Dotson 
lieutenant  colonel.  As  is  well  known,  this  regiment  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  war.  While  these  troops  were 
camped  in  the  creek  bottom  on  the  opposite  side  to  where 
Lead  Hill  now  is,  Claiborne  Jackson,  the  war  governor 
of  Missouri,  paid  the  regiment  a visit  and  complimented 
the  officers  and  men  on  their  fine  appearance  as  soldiers. 
Shortly  after  the  visit  of  the  governor  the  regiment 
pitched  camp-on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  west  side  of 
the  creek  between  the  cemetery  and  the  prairie.  Col. 
Mitchell’s  tent  stood  where  R.  S.  Holt’s  home  dwelling 
now  stands.  The  entire  command  used  water  out  of  the 
tine  spring  that  flows  out  of  the  ground  in  Mr.  Holt’s 
door  yard.  The  Fourteenth  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Elk  Horn  (Pea  Ridge)  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  March, 
1862,  where  Col.  Mitchell  and  several  of  his  men  were 
captured,  but  were  exchanged  for  in  less  than  a year. 
Being  advanced  in  years  and  suffering  from  ill  health, 
Col.  Mitchell  resigned  his  commission  and  did  not  serve 
any  more  in  the  army.  The  last  time  I had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  Col.  Mitchell  was  at  Spadra  Bluff,  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  on  January  2,  1863,  where  he  visited 
his  son,  Sam  Mitchell,  who  was  a member  of  our  com- 
pany. Soon  after  this  Col.  Mitchell  died  at  his  home  on 
West  Sugar  Loaf  Creek.  Several  of  Mitchell’s  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  during  the  fight  at  Elk  Horn.  Among 
the  dead  in  Mitchell’s  old  company,  which  was  now  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Lewis  Hudson,  was  Sump  D.  Coker 
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and  Henry  Cantrel.  Soon  after  the  battle  was  fought 
the  Fourteenth  Regiment  was  sent  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  it  distinguished  itself  in  several  hard 
fought  encounters  with  the  enemy.  But  the  greatest 
glory  of  this  command  was  that  it  helped  defend  Port 
Hudson  to  the  end,  and  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
But  the  brave  and  generous  federal  troops  treated  them 
well  and  paroled  them.  Here  in  these  works  the  Four- 
teenth sustained  heavy  losses  and  hardships.  Among 
the  casualties  was  the  death  of  “Coon”  Coker,  who  was 
so  well  known  in  Marion  County.  A coffin  was  prepared 
for  him  and  William  Riddle  and  Tom  Maxwell  dressed 
the  body  and  otherwise  prepared  it  for  burial.  Nearly 
two  years  after  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  and  Vicks- 
burg, or  in  the  month  of  June,  1865,  our  boat,  the  Col. 
Chapin,  loaded  with  paroled  Confederate  soldiers  from 
Shreveport  landed  at  each  place,  where  at  both  points 
my  heart  grew  sad  at  the  loss  of  so  many  lives  of  the 
blue  and  grey,  while  the  former  were  attacking  and  the 
latter  defending  these  ever  memorable  places. 

Dubuque  was  a noted  place  for  horse  racing.  The 
race  tracks  were  in  a field  just  above  the  town.  Jim 
Holt  owned  a fine  horse  named  “Penn.”  “Prairie  Bill” 
Coker  owned  equally  as  fine  a mare  named  “Prairie 
Hen.”  The  horse  races  made  Dubuque  lively  at  times, 
and  settlers  collected  from  many  miles  around  during 
racing  days  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  seeing  the  horses  run. 
Sometimes  the  races  would  end  with  a row.  I remember 
being  present  there  one  day  that  a race  was  to  come  off 
when  late  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  horses  were  brought 
on  the  tracks,  a noisy  disturbance  was  raised  among  the 
men  who  had  “put  up”  their  money  and  property  on 
their  favorite  horses.  Both  sides  and  their  friends  got 
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their  pistols  and  shotguns  in  readiness  for  hot  work,  and 
for  a few  minutes  the  clicking  of  the  guns  and  the  great 
number  of  “cuss  words"  used  indicated  bloody  work 
close  at  hand,  but  fortunately  the  row  was  quelled  before 
there  was  any  shooting  done.  The  race  for  that  day 
broke  up  and  the  crowd  scattered  for  their  respective 
homes.  This  was  in  the  fall  of  1859,  and  I always  made 
myself  scarce  at  a horse  race  afterward,  for  I have  never 
attended  any  more  horse  racing  since.  Jim  Holt  was 
a brother  of  Wm.  Holt,  who  owned  the  river  farm  just 
above  the  mouth  of  Shoal  Creek.  But  “Uncle  Billy” 
took  no  part  in  the  sport,  saying  he  did  not  want  his 
children  to  learn  to  gamble,  and  that  a parent  should 
not  set  an  example  which  lie  did  not  want  his  children  to 
follow.  After  horse  racing  at  Dubuque  had  ceased,  Jim 
Holt  went  to  Grayson  County,  Texas,  where  his  favorite 
horse,  old  “Penn,”  died.  The  old  man  mourned  his  loss, 
for  he  had  kept  the  horse  many  years,  and  he  had  proved 
faithful  to  the  end.  I am  informed  by  William  A.  Holt, 
a relative  of  Uncle  Jim’s,  and  who  has  lived  in  Ozark 
County,  Mo.,  many  years  that  after  Penn  died  his  owner 
had  a large  hole  dug  in  the  ground  and  the  dead  animal 
was  dumped  into  it.  While  the  men  were  filling  the 
hole  with  dirt  and  hiding  the  dead  horse  from  view,  Mr. 
Holt  bid  farewell  to  the  body  of  his  fourfooted  friend. 

The  first  smelter  built  in  this  section  avus  at 
Dubuque,  in  the  latter  part  of  1859.  The  smelter  stood 
in  the  extreme  hover  part  of  the  bottom,  just  below  the 
village,  and  aaus  built  about  twelve  years  earlier  than 
the  one  built  at  Lead  Hill,  a third  of  a century  ago.  The 
lead  ore  for  the  Dubuque  smelter  aauis  obtained  in  a 
hollow  called  Lead  Mine,  that  flows  into  West  Sugar 
Loaf  Creek  from  the  Avest  side.  The  ore  used  at  the  Lead 
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II ill  smelter  was  mined  at  Short  Mountain  and  vicinity. 
After  war  was  declared  the  village  of  Dubuque  was  a 
prominent  point  for  drilling  in  military  tactics.  The  old 
and  young  who  were  able  to  “fall  into  line”  and  be  a 
“militia  man”  would  assemble  every  Saturday  and  be 
under  the  discipline  of  B.  F.  Ivy.  The  pastime  Avas 
enjoyed  until  the  war  got  to  such  a heat  that  we  dis- 
banded. 

Dubuque  before  the  war  was  a noted  landing  for 
steamboats,  and  crowds  of  old  and  young  would  gather 
here  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  in  looking  at  a “fine  house 
on  the  water  run  by  steam.”  Since  the  war,  or  in  the 
spring  of  1880,  W.  A.  Pumplirey,  J.  N.  Milum  and  T.  B. 
Stallings  built  a fine  little  steamboat  here  called  the 
Lady  Boone,  in  honor  of  Boone  County.  The  landing 
is  known  now  as  Nave’s  Ferry.  During  the  hottest  of 
the  war  John  Oldham  and  Dr.  Wilson  were  killed  here 
the  same  day.  Oldham  was  a blacksmith  and  was  shot 
near  his  shop,  which  stood  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
ravine.  Wilson  escaped  to  the  face  of  the  bluff  before 
he  was  killed.  The  doctor  was  an  old  timer  of  Taney 
County,  and  was  a resident  of  Forsyth.  Just  upon  the 
hill,  on  the  old  road  that  led  toward  the  Sugar  Loaf 
Prairie  is  the  scene  of  the  killing  of  Billy  Brown,  who 
was  then  sheriff  of  Marion  County.  The  murder  occurred 
about  1855. 

Joe  Coker  located  at  the  mouth  of  West  Sugar  Loaf 
Creek  in  the  year  1814.  He  was  the  first  man  to  bring 
a wagon  into  Marion  County,  Ark.,  but  this  was  long 
before  the  county  was  organized.  When  he  came  to 
White  River,  and  many  years  afterward,  there  were 
herds  of  buffalo  in  this  vicinity.  One  very  warm  day 
Jacob  Nave  said  he  saw  a bunch  of  twenty-five  of  them 
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come  out  of  the  cane  and  go  down  the  old  landing  at 
Dubuque  and  plunged  into  the  river  to  cool  their  heated 
bodies. 

Not  only  were  buffalo  plentiful,  but  bear  were  also 
numerous  here.  One  day  in  the  summer  of  1860  Uncle 
Joe  Coker  and  a crowd  of  settlers  were  at  the  village, 
and  their  conversation  drifted  back  to  the  times  when 
wild  beasts  were  kings  of  the  forest.  Several  entertain- 
ing accounts  of  adventures  were  narrated  by  those  who 
took  part  in  relating  their  experience  on  White  River 
in  the  early  days.  One  of  them  particularly  impressed 
me,  which  was  told  by  Mr.  Coker,  which  we  will  here 
give. 

“The  first  year  of  my  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  West 
Sugar  Loaf,”  said  the  old  timer,  “all  these  river  bottoms 
were  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  heavy  cane  brake. 
The  growth  was  so  thick  and  dense  that  it  seemed  impos- 
sible for  the  land  to  be  cleared  up  and  put  in  cultivation. 
The  denisons  of  the  forest  were  so  plentiful  that  I could 
hardly  go  100  yards  from  my  cabin  without  seeing  a bear 
or  other  wild  animal.  I remember  one  day  during  the 
first  year  of  my  coming  here  of  taking  a stroll  up  toward 
Elbow  Shoals,  which  bore  no  name  then,  and  stopped  on 
the  bank  to  view  the  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
I was  opposite,  just  below  the  lower  end  of  the  Elbow 
Bottom.  As  I viewed  the  bluff  opposite  me  and  heard 
the  roar  of  the  water  as  it  passed  over  the  shoals  above 
me  my  solitude  was  broken  by  hearing  a splashing  in 
the  water  150  yards  up  the  river  from  where  I stood.  I 
went  down  the  bank  to  the  water’s  edge  to  get  a better 
view  and  saw  some  animals  swimming  across  the  river 
to  the  north  side  which  I at  first  took  for  wild  hogs,  but 
on  close  investigation  I discovered  they  were  bear,  and 
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in  number  there  were  eleven.  They  swam  in  single  file, 
and  as  each  one  reached  the  shore  he  would  shake  him- 
self and  strole  up  the  face  of  the  bluff  to  the  summit  and 
pass  from  view.  Every  one  of  them  were  full  grown,” 
said  he.  Going  on  with  his  story,  lie  said. 

“Though  there  are  bear  here  now,  they  do  not  travel 
in  big  bunches  like  they  did  then.”  The  writer  will 
add,  what  an  interesting  sight  this  would  be  to  the 
present  generation  of  young  people,  and  how  long  would 
it  take  our  citizens  to  exterminate  them,  and  what  a 
lovely  time  they  would  have  feasting  on  bear  meat,  pro- 
vided the  bruins  were  fat. 


Getting  Atoaij  From  a Panther. 

Among  the  early  settlers  who  located  in  Taney 
County  were  the  Thurmans.  There  were  Daniel, 
Bob,  Elisha  and  William,  who  were  brothers. 
Bob  was  a jovial  man  and  enjoyed  fun  among 
bis  neighbors.  On  bis  arrival  he  settled  in  the  forks  of 
Beaver  and  White  River.  After  living  here  a few  years 
he  located  on  the  ridge,  a short  distance  from  the  mouth 
of  Beaver.  Daniel  finally  settled  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  just  above  Beaver,  where  he  was  killed  during  the 
war.  The  four  brothers  came  to  Taney  County  in  181 0. 
William  lived  four  years  near  Turkey  Creek,  above 
Forsyth,  and  in  the  fall  of  1SI4  he  settled  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  two  and  onedialf  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  Beaver.  William  was  a prosperous  man  and  handled 
considerable  money.  All  of  these  men  and  their  families 
were  good  citizens  and  kind  neighbors. 

Away  back  in  those  early  days  the  settlers  were 
experts  in  the  use  of  canoes,  skifts  and  dugouts.  In 
procuring  crafts  of  this  kind,  except  skifts,  they  would 
sometimes  resort  to  large  hickory  trees,  which  were 
found  in  the  river  bottoms,  and  after  felling  them  would 
peel  the  bark  off  of  one  side  a certain  length  and  shape 
both  ends  into  bows  and  fasten  with  thongs  of  bark  and 
strong  sticks  of  proper  length.  When  they  were  ready 
for  use  they  were  launched  into  the  river.  These  crafts 
were  called  Indian  or  bark  canoes.  They  were  light  and 
easily  managed,  and  I have  seen  them  large  enough  to 
carry  two  or  three  men  safely.  A few  were  so  skillfully 
prepared  you  could  hardly  distinguish  them  from  one 
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manufactured  by  the  red  men.  But  the  usual  mode  of 
making  good  canoes  was  to  make  them  out  of  large  gum 
oak  or  black  walnut  trees.  Many  trees  of  this  character 
were  easily  found  in  the  river  bottoms  before  the  land 
was  put  in  cultivation.  Almost  every  settler  who  lived 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  owned  a craft  of  some  kind, 
which  was  used  in  crossing  the  river  or  to  harpoon  fish 
or  fire  hunt  for  deer  of  nights.  Some  of  the  settlers 
would  hunt  in  the  woods  all  day  for  game,  then  fire  hunt 
in  the  river  all  night  or  the  biggest  part  of  it.  In  a 
financial  way  this  was  profitable  for  the  time  being,  as 
well  as  pastime,  but  it  was  tough  on  a man’s  health,  for 
he  was  liable  to  suffer  with  chills  or  sicken  and  die  from 
exertion  and  exposure  in  the  night  air  and  water.  People 
did  not  have  the  advantages  of  medical  treatment  then 
they  have  now.  The  usual  domestic  remedy  in  sickness 
was  to  take  the  inner  bark  of  the  root  of  the  white 
walnut  and  boil  in  water  in  an  iron  pot  or  other  vessel 
until  all  the  strength  was  exhausted  from  the  bark.  The 
liquid  was  then  strained  and  reboiled  until  the  stuff  was 
reduced  to  a syrup.  A half  a teacupful  or  more  of 
this  was  given  the  patient  for  a dose,  who  made  all  sorts 
of  faces  while  gulping  it  down.  It  was  the  custom  among 
the  medical  profession  to  give  huge  doses  of  calomel  and 
tartar  emetic  to  make  the  s.ick  more  sicker.  Large  blister 
plasters  were  placed  over  the  region  of  pain  and  the 
lancet  was  resorted  to  as  an  arterial  sedative.  This  is 
not  intended  to  disparage  the  character  or  meant  as  a 
reflection  on  “doctoring  the  sick"  by  the  old  timers,  but 
I give  it  to  show  the  difference  in  the  use  of  medicine 
and  means  by  the  early  settlers  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  then,  and  the  mild  form  of  treatment  of  the 
present  day. 
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At  the  upper  end  of  the  old  Jimmie  Ellison  farm, 
which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  just  above  the 
Daniel  Thurman  place,  is  a shoal  about  100  yards  in 
length.  I think  Joe  Bartlett  was  the  first  settler  here, 
which  was  about  1831,  then  John  Davenport  lived  here. 
If  I mistake  not  Ellison  bought  the  improvement  from 
the  latter  and  made  a good  farm.  Jimmie  Ellison  was 
a dealer  in  horses  and  owned  a few  negro  slaves.  The 
family  were  influential  and  industrious.  Berry  Ellison, 
a son,  was  elected  sheriff  of  Taney  County,  and  soon 
after  he  had  been  qualified  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
he  was  killed  at  Forsyth  by  Jim  Massey,  an  engineer  on 
the  steamboat  Mary  Patterson,  in  April,  1861. 

Mr.  G.  IV.  Thurman,  son  of  William  Thurman,  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  an  experience  he  had  one  day 
with  a panther  while  in  these  shoals  in  a canoe.  Mr. 
Thurman,  in  relating  the  story  said  lie  was  two  years 
old  when  his  father  located  near  Turkey  Creek  and  six 
years  old  when  lie  settled  on  the  river  below  Forsyth. 
His  father  died  on  Bayou  Plaquemines,  in  Louisiana, 
while  on  a trip  to  New  Orleans.  His  mother,  Martha 
(Atkinson)  Thurman,  died  on  the  old  farm  and  was 
buried  on  the  “Hack”  Snapp  land. 

“Yes,  I remember  well  about  the  panther.  It  was 
an  amusing  adventure  and  I laugh  when  I think  about 
it  now.  But  it  was  far  from  being  pleasant  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence.  My  father  owned  a large  canoe,  made 
from  a walnut  tree.  We  kept  this  canoe  several  years 
after  his  death.  The  length  of  it  was  thirty-six  feet. 
It  was  two  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  twenty  inches  wide 
in  the  bottom.  It  was  one  of  the  best  canoes  on  thai 
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part  of  the  river  and  was  very  suitable  for  tlie  purpose 
of  tire  bunting  for  lisli  or  deer.  One  morning  after  sun- 
rise, during  the  summer  time,  I got  into  it  and  intended 
to  float  down  to  Uncle  Dan  Thurman’s  on  a visit,  and 
in  the  evening  push  it  back  up  home. 

“In  those  days  the  water  in  the  river  was  much 
clearer  than  it  is  now.  At  a low  stage  you  could  stand 
ou  the  bank  and  see  a fish  on  the  opposite  side.  This 
may  seem  strange  to  those  not  acquainted  with  upper 
White  River,  but  it  is  true.  I let  the  c-auoe  drift  with  the 
current  of  water  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  watching 
the  large  and  small  fish  swim  and  dart  through  the 
water.  The  air  was  calm  and  felt  cool  for  the  summer 
season.  There  was  not  a cloud  visible  in  the  sky.  The 
scenery  of  timber  that  fringed  the  bank  on  each  shore 
and  laden  with  vines  which  in  time  had  climbed  the  trees 
and  hung  down  from  the  limbs  was  fine,  and  as  the  big- 
canoe  went  slowly  down  on  the  water  I felt  as  happy 
as  a June  bug  looks  to  be.  After  a while  I reached  the 
head  of  the  shoals,  called  then  for  Jimmie  Ellison,  but  in 
former  years  they  were  called  the  Bartlett  Shoals,  and 
then  the  Davenport  Shoals.  There  was  plenty  of  water 
in  the  shoals  to  carry  the  craft  over  without  touching 
the  bed  of  the  river.  All  I had  to  do  was  to  sit  in  the 
stern  of  the  boat  and  steer  it  and  keep  it  in  the  deepest 
channel  of  the  swift  running  water.  As  the  canoe  glided 
rapidly  along  I watched  the  trees  on  each  bank  to  note 
how  fast  my  boat  was  running.  I felt  that  it  was  a fine 
pleasure  ride,  that  a well  trained  bicycle  rider  of  the 
present  day  would  enjoy.  I would  have  soon  left  the 
shoals  behind  and  allowed  the  canoe  to  have  floated 
slowly  again,  but  just  before  reaching  the  lower  part  of 
the  shoals  I noticed  a huge  panther  crouched  on  a large 
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rock  in  the  edge  of  the  water  some  thirty  yards  below 
me  and  I was  sailing  like  a top  toward  the  ugly  creature. 
The  animal  was  glaring  at  me  in  a way  that  made  the 
cold  clammy  sweat  perspire  from  my  body.  The  change 
in  my  feelings  from  happiness  to  that  of  dreadful  fear 
was  sudden  and  unexpected.  But  retaining  my  presence 
of  mind  I leaped  to  my  feet,  and  snatching  up  a paw  paw 
pole  which  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  I made  the 
strongest  effort  in  my  power  to  check  the  speed  of  the 
canoe-.  Where  the  panther  lay  on  the  rock  the  channel 
was  narrow  and  if  I did  not  stop  the  craft  it  would  pass 
in  a few  feet  of  it,  and  likely  it  would  spring  on  me. 

“I  had  often  heard  it  said  that  when  there  is  a will 
to  do  anything  there  is  a way  to  do  it,  and  with  these 
thoughts  in  my  mind  I worked  with  a will  and  vigor  to 
stop  the  canoe,  but  before  I succeeded  1 was  in  less  than 
fifteen  feet  of  where  the  animal  lay  on  the  boulder.  I 
heard  it  growling,  but  it  did  not  move.  I understood 
how  to  handle  a craft  and  I made  good  use  of  what  I 
had  learned.  I labored  with  all  my  strength  to  start  the 
canoe  back  up  the  shoals,  but  as  the  current  was  so 
strong  my  progress  was  slow,  but  with  a panther  at  my 
back  I did  not  fool  away  time.  I was  afraid  to  land  the 
boat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  run,  for  T 
thought  the  panther  might  cross  the  shoal  and  follow  me, 
and  to  avoid  pursuit  I thought  it  more  prudent  to  remain 
in  the  river  for  I believed  that  if  it  tackled  me  I could 
fight  with  more  advantage  in  the  water  than  on  land. 
As  I pushed  the  heavy  craft  along  against  the  rushing 
water  I looked  back  every  few  seconds  to  see  if  the 
ferocious  beast  was  following  me,  but  it  remained  on 
the  rock  until  I reached  the  head  of  the  shoals.  Then 
I saw  it  leap  down  and  come  right  along  the  edge  of  the 
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water.  Oh,  horrors,  more  fright,  more  hard  labor  and 
more  cold  sweat  was  the  result  of  the  panther’s  move- 
ments. I soon  reached  water  where  it  was  not  swift,  and 
I struck  out  with  renewed  energy  until  I got  150  yards 
above  the  shoals,  then  mv  strength  was  so  exhausted 
that  I was  compelled  to  stop,  and  held  the  canoe  still 
with  the  pole.  The  panther  continued  to  follow  on  and 
with  much  anxiety  I watched  it  walk  slowly  along  the 
edge  of  the  river.  I was  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  waited  until  it  reached  opposite  me.  It  stopped  now 
and  seemed  to  threaten  to  plunge  into  the  river  and  swim 
out  to  me  for  an  interview,  which  I declined  by  collecting 
my  exhausted  strength  together  and  struck  out  wildly  up 
the  river  again.  The  panther  stood  and  gave  me  a wist- 
ful look  a few  moments,  then  turned  and  went  straight 
up  the  bank  and  disappeared  from  view.  Then  I stopped 
again  and  anchored  the  canoe  with  the  pole  and  took 
another  resting  spell,  for  I stood  in  need  of  rest  very 
bad.  But  I scanned  the  shore  close  for  fear  the  animal 
might  try  to  head  me  off,  but  I saw  nothing  of  it.  This 
relieved  my  mind  to  a great  extent  and  I pushed  my  boat 
on  up  home.” 

“It  is  useless  to  add,”  said  Mr.  Thurman,  “that  1 
did  not  visit  Uncle  Dan’s  that  day,  or  the  next  day 
either,  but  when  I did  go  I did  not  start  by  water  any 
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Joe  Bridges,  the  Famous  Bear  Hunter. 

This  old  time  settler  and  hunter  lived  on  Bridges’ 
Creek,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ozark  County,  Mo.  This 
stream  flows  into  Big  North  Fork  and  derived  its  name 
from  this  famed  hunter,  who  delighted  in  the  sport  of 
chasing  and  killing  hear  or  slaying  them  in  canes.  He 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  the  ownership  of  a pet  bear, 
and  has  been  know  to  possess  several  at  one  time. 
Raleigh  Austin  told  me  that  one  evening  he  stopped  at 
Bridges’  house  and  saw  six  pet  bears  there  chained  to 
posts  and  trees.  The  animals  ranged  in  size  from  a six 
months  old  cub  to  full  grown.  The  beasts  were  made 
fast  near  each  other,  and  were  very  playful.  They  would 
roll  and  tumble,  stand  on  their  hind  feet  and  box  each 
other  and  wrestle  together.  “This  was  the  grandest 
thing  I ever  saw  among  wild  animals,”  said  Mr.  Austin. 

Joe  kept  a number  of  good  dogs  ready  for  the  chase 
or  to  give  battle  to  a fat  bear  if  it  was  necessary. 

Elijah  Ford,  who  was  acquainted  with  Bridges  from 
boyhood,  tells  of  Joe’s  experience  with  bear  in  canes 
and  on  the  chase. 

“On  a certain  occasion,”  said  Mr.  Ford,  “Joe  got 
thirsty  for  a bear  hunt  and  he  mounted  a horse  and  with 
gun  and  dogs  rode  in  the  forest  at  a lively  gait  in  search 
of  bruin.  He  did  not  see  one  until  he  had  gone  four 
miles  from  home.  The  dogs  darted  at  him  and  the  big- 
beast  turned  his  heels  toward  the  dogs  and  there  was  a 
running  fight  for  two  miles.  Bridges  galloped  along 
behind  the  fighting  animals,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  The  race  and  fighting  was  exciting  and  amusing. 
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The  hi"'  beast,  when  it  would  stop  to  offer  battle  would 
be  sure  to  get  it.  But  as  the  hunter  would  charge  up 
close  bruin  would  retreat,  and  after  another  running 
fight  would  halt  again  and  the  result  was  another  battle 
between  it  and  the  dogs  until  Joe  would  gallop  up  and 
put  the  bear  to  flight  again.  In  this  way  dogs,  bear  and 
hunter  reached  the  two  miles,  where  his  bearship  went 
into  a cave.  The  dogs  did  not  halt  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  but  went  on  in  with  bruin.  The  bear’s  temper 
was  as  hot  as  strong  tea  made  of  red  pepper,  and  when 
he  got  in  his  den  he  and  the  dogs  engaged  in  a bloody 
combat.  The  fight  was1  fierce,  and  so  desperate  was  bruin 
that  lie  whipped  the  dogs  and  drove  them  out.  The 
entire  pack  was  injured  more  or  less.  One  of  them  was 
so  badly  hurt  that  a portion  of  its  entrails  protruded 
from  a gaping  wound  made  by  the  1) ear's;  teeth.  Joe 
loved  his  dogst  for  they  were  trained  for  the  chase  and 
were  true.  He  never  saw  them  retreat  before.  They  had 
heretofore  proved  to  be  game  in  all  their  encounters 
with  wild  beast.  Bridges  knew  his  dogs  were  not 
cowards,  but  brave  and  fearless.  The  bear  was  more 
than  a match  for  them,  and  for  this  reason  they  had  given 
up  the  fight.  One  dog  needed  help  immediately,  or  it 
would  die.  Something  must  be  done  to  save  its 
life  and  the  man  went  to  work  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation  on  the  dog  that  had  its  guts 
hanging  out.  Here  is  the  way  he  did  it.  The 
hunter  wore  a garb  of  dressed  buckskin.  With  his  knife 
he  cut  small  thongs  or  strings  from  his  pants,  and  after 
carefully  replacing  the  entrails  back  he  punctured  holes 
in  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  the  point  of  his  knife  and 
inserted  the  ends  of  the  buck  hide  strings  and  closed  the 
gash  and  tied  the  thongs.  It  was  six  miles  back  home, 
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and  without  giving  further  attention  to  the  enraged  bear 
for  the  present  he  carried  the  disabled  dog  to  a log  and 
laid  it  down  gently  on  top,  then  went  back  for  his  horse 
and  mounted  him  and  rode  to  the  log  anti  reached  down 
for  the  wounded  dog  and  took  him  up  before  him  and 
carried  him  home.  Joe  was  furious  about  his  dog  being 
so  bad  crippled,  and  swore  vengeance  against  that  bear 
in  particular,  and  was  determined  to  slay  him  for  the 
injury  done  his  dog.  He  had  left  his  rifle  at  the  cave, 
and  remounting  his  horse  and  taking  all  the  rest  of  the 
dogs  back  with  him  that  were  able  to  fight,  returned  to 
the  cavern.  The  hunter  knew  the  bear’s  temper  was 
still  up  and  he  was  too  prudent  to  go  into  the  cave  to 
meet  bruin  in  his  lair.  Neither  would  he  send  the  dogs 
in  to  be  killed  or  their  wounds  made  worse  by  the  beast, 
but  tried  a different  plan  by  collecting  some  wood  and 
made  a smoke  in  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  fanned  and 
fanned  the  smoke  with  his  saddle  blanket  to  make  it  go 
into  the  cavity.  The  man  waited  and  worked  two  hours 
before  he  was  rewarded  with  success.  The  cave  was  so 
full  of  smoke  that  bruin  was  forced  to  vacate  his  den. 
and  came  out  with  a rush  and  jumped  over  the  fire  ami 
tried  to  escape,  but  the  hunter  was  prepared  for  action, 
and  while  the  dogs  were  holding  it  at  bay  he  sent  a bullet 
into  its  body  and  down  it  sank,  and  was  dead  in  a few 
minutes.  It  was  now  nearly  night,  but  Joe  took  time 
to  remove  its  hide  and  load  part  of  the  meat  on  his  horse, 
and  carried  it  and  the  hide  home  after  night.  As  the 
weather  was  cool  he  left  the  remainder  hanging  on  the 
limbs  of  trees  and  went  back  to  the  cave  the  next  day  and 
carried  the  other  meat  home.  The  dog  recovered  from 
his  wound  and  Joe  was  glad  twice.  First  that  his  dog- 
got  well',  and  second,  he  was  glad  of  liis  skill  as  a sur- 
geon to  operate  on  wounded  dogs.” 
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When  Mr.  Ford  had  ended  the  old  time  tale  he  said, 
“I  will  give  you  another  account  of  Bridges’  experience 
with  bear,  which  I was  an  eyewitness  to,  and  here  is 
the  way  it  went  off.  The  story  may  sound  strange  to 
you,  but  it  is  true.  Joe  was  as  fond  of  fun  as  he  was 
to  kill  a fat  bear  or  a fine  buck,  and  Avas  glad  to  mix 
amusement  with  hunting,  especially  Avith  felloAArs  that 
came  in  from  old  settled  states.  One  day  three  neAV 
comers  came  to  Big  North  Fork  from  Kentucky.  They 
were  on  a pleasure  trip  to  look  at  the  new  country  of 
Southern  Missouri.  They  had  not  been  here  many  days 
before  they  learned  of  Joe’s  reputation  as  a great  hunter, 
and  they  visited  him  for  an  intervieAv  in  regard  to  his 
taking  bear  out  of  caves  dead  or  alive.  He  told  them 
he  could  take  them  out  either  Avay,  but  he  had  rather 
take  them  out  dead,  for  that  \A7as  the  safest  Avay.  The 
men  preferred  to  see  one  taken  out  alive  and  Joe  told 
them  he  would  do  so  for  their  pleasure  and  would  teach 
them  by  actual  experience.  It  was  midwinter  and  Joe 
knew  of  a cave  that  a bear  Avas  using  for  Avinter  quarters. 
The  men  expressed  a Avillingness  to  go  with  the  hunter 
to  the  cave  on  some  day  in  the  near  future,  for  they 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  learn  the  art  of  hunting,  and 
preparations  Avere  made  without  delay.  Joe  asked  me 
to  go  Avith  them  and  1 Avas  glad  of  the  opportunity.  We 
took  a rifle  and  tAvo  long  lariat  ropes  and  four  bear  dogs. 
The  Kentuckians  were  gleeful.  They  had  never  hunted 
any,  and  the  thought  of  a trip  to  kill  a bear  Avas  neAV  to 
them  and  they  were  in  fine  spirits.  The  cave  Avas  situated 
near  the  top  of.  a.  bluff  just  below  the  junction  of  Big 
North  Fork  and  Bryant.  The  bluff  is  on  the  east  side  of 
the  former  named  stream.  On  arriving  at  the  cave, 
preparations  for  entering  in  it  were  soon  completed  and 
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Joe  and  I tried  to  persuade  the  three  strangers  to  go 
in  with  us,  but  they  declined,  saying  they  would  stay 
out  with  the  dogs.  I carried  a big  torch  and  Bridges  took 
his  ritle  and  ropes.  The  bear  was  found  lying  on  its  bed. 
He  was  in  a deep  sleep  and  snoring.  The  animal  was 
indulging  in  his  winter  nap  so  well  that  he  appeared 
to  be  in  a stupor.  It  was  two  years  old  and  in  splendid 
order.  Joe  tied  one  end  of  one  rope  around  the  bear's 
neck  and  tied  one  of  its  hind  legs  with  the  other  rope. 
Both  ropes  were  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cave.  We  both  went  out  now  and  Joe  invited  the 
other  men  to  help  us  pull  bruin  out,  and  we  all  began 
to  pull  on  the  ropes.  I and  two  of  the  new  comers  used 
one  rope  and  Joe  and  the  other  fellow  pulled  on  the 
other.  The  bear  was  so  suddenly  aroused  from  his 
slumber  that  lie  did  not  appreciate  the  rude  treatment 
that  we  were  dealing  out  to  him  and  he  jerked  on  the 
ropes  violently  and  we  heard  him  give  some  angry 
growls.  We  kept  at  work  until  we  had  dragged  him  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  when  we  separated  the  ropes 
in  such  a way  that  he  was  not  able  to  harm  us  unless 
it  bit  one  of  the  ropes  asunder.  Bridges  wanted  to 
see  his  bearsliip  cut  some  didoes  and  refused  to  let  the 
dogs  touch  it.  When  it  was  drawn  out  of  the  cave  the 
animal’s  rase  was  at  a high  point.  Its  anger  was  so 
fearful  that  the  three  Kentucky  fellows  let  loose  of  the 
ropes  and  fled  and  did  not  halt  until  they  were  at  a safe 
distance.  The  bear  was  too  stout  for  mine  and  Joe’s 
strength  and  fearing  it  might  injure  one  or  both  of 
us  Joe  told  the  dogs  to  go  for  it  and  they  did.  Hi* 
bearsliip  fought  desperately  but  he  was  too  young  t » 
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make  as  savage  a fight  as  an  older  bear  would.  Think- 
ing lie  might  kill  or  wound  one  or  more  of  the  dogs  the 
old  hunter  deemed  it  prudent  to  end  the  sport  by  a shot 
from  his  rifle.  The  other  men  dared  not  venture  back 
until  the  bear  was  entirely  dead.  After  they  had  gazed 
at  the  dead  form  of  the  bear  for  several  minutes  they 
made  a few  comments  by  saying  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  see  any  more  bear  took  out  of  holes  in  the  ground 
with  ropes.  In  a day  or  two  after  this  the  new  comers 
started  back  to  Kentucky.  When  they  were  just  on  the 
eve  of  starting  one  of  them  remarked  that  the  Ozarks 
contained  too  many  wild  beasts  to  suit  them.” 


Viewing  a Big  Pack  of  Woloes. 

Among-  the  interesting  views  to  be  obtained  in 
Ozark  County,  Mo.,  is  from  the  top  of  Bald  Jess,  a high 
eminence  at  the  head  of  Bratton’s  Spring  Creek,  Barren 
Fork  of  Little  North  Fork  and  Lick  Creek  of  Big  North 
Fork.  Bald  Jess  is  near  eight  miles  northwest  of 
Gainsville.  A view  from  this  hilltop  is  so  charming  to 
one  who  admires  nature’s  beauties  that  they  never  tire 
looking  at  the  varied  landscape  spread  before  them. 
Numerous  hills  and  hollows  are  seen  in  every  direction. 
Far  away  high  hills  loom  up  and  long  distant  valleys 
are  visible.  They  all  seem  mingled  and  tangled.  The 
most  noted  towering  hills  seen  at  a distance  from  here 
are  known  as  Hippy’s  Bald  Knob,  Douglas  County; 
Pinacle  Bald  Peak,  at  head  of  Pond  Fork ; Cap  Knob,  at 
head  of  Caney  Creek,  and  Long  Mountain,  south  of 
Mountain  Creek.  The  scenery  all  around  is  enchanting. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  stand  on  the  highest  part  of  this 
hill  and  observe  a local  thunder  cloud  pass  over  the  bald 
knobs  and  prairie  valleys  and  drench  them  with  a shower 
of  rain.  Oh,  what  a pretty  sight  to  see  the  bright  sun- 
light chasing  the  shadows  of  the  broken  cloud  across 
the  hollows  and  over  the  many  hills.  The  summit  of 
Bald  Jess  has  been  visited  by  curiosity  seekers  from  the 
earliest  history  of  Ozark  County  to  the  present  time. 
During  modern  times  several  parties  have  carved  their 
names  and  dates  on  the  stones  on  the  highest  point  of 
the  hill.  But  some  of  the  names  and  figures  are  so 
defaced  by  time  and  the  elements  as  to  make  them 
illegible.  The  following  are  the  names  that  were  read 
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on  t lie  13th  of  June,  1903,  and  we  hope  the  parties  will 
excuse  me  for  presenting  them  here,  for  there  is  no  harm 
meant:  Henry  Snider,  J.  H.  Lane,  Dovey  Webster, 

Delpha  Henegar,  N.  E.  Green,  Hardy  Baker,  Sally  Gra- 
ham, Bud  Jaynes,  Daniel  Walker,  Ora  Gilmore,  Fred 
Brown,  C.  A.  Love,  and  G.  W.  Dean.  One  enthusiastic 
lover  wrote,  “Della  Watson  is  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
state.”  I hope  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
summit  of  this  hill  again  some  line  day  in  the  near 
future.  This  locality  was  once  a noted  hunting  ground. 
Here  the  bear  and  the  deer  were  chased  and  slain.  This 
was  a pleasant  pastime  for  the  pioneers.  As  we  stand  on 
top  of  this  hill  and  reflect  back  to  the  time  when  the 
white  man  invaded  here,  my  mind  is  deeply  impressed 
as  I think  of  the  days  when  the  friendly  hunter  with 
his  flintlock  muzzle  loader  rifle  and  trusty  dog  tramped 
the  hills  and  valleys  in  quest  of  game.  Those  early 
pioneers  have  disappeared;  they  have  gone  to  their  long 
homes  and  rest  under  the  sod,  never  more  to  awaken 
until  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  on  judgment  day.  Oh, 
let  us  not  forget  their  memory.  The  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  have  taken  their  place,  and  we  now  see  the  sur- 
rounding country  dotted  with  little  farms  and  dwellings 
and  cattle  grazing  among  the  hills  and  hollows.  In  the 
years  of  1838  and  1839  three  brothers,  William,  James 
and  Herrod  Holtx  with  their  families,  moved  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Ozark  County  and  settled  on  Little  North 
Fork.  Near  the  same  time  Lewis  Pumphrey  and  his  wife 
and  three  sons,  William,  Frank  and  Tomps,  came  from 
Tennessee  and  settled  on  Bennett’s  Bayou.  The  Holts 
ami  Pumphrevs  were  relatives,  and  as  they  passed  to 
and  fro  they  beat  out  a trail  that  led  on  the  south  foot 
of  Bald  Jess.  This  was  the  first  white  man’s  path  made 
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in  this  vicinity.  I have  been  told  that  rich  bee  trees 
have  been  found  in  this  neighborhood.  Some  of  the  tales 
sound  fabulous,  but  as  they  have  come  from  a reliable 
source  I believe  they  are  true.  One  of  them  I will 
mention  here.  One  day  during  pioneer  times  Levi 
Barnett,  Pleas  McCollough,  Tom  Bains  and  Jim  Stan- 
field were  hunting  together  and  camped  for  the  night 
in  less  than  a mile  of  this  bald.  After  supper  one  of  the 
men  heard  bees  buzzing  in  a large  shelly  tree.  Next 
morning  they  cut  the  tree  down  and  it  proved  to  be  quite 
rich  with  honey.  The  quantity  was  so  large  that  the 
men  quit  hunting  and  while  two  of  the  hunters  remained 
and  saved  the  honey  by  placing  it  on  slabs  taken  from 
the  shelly  tree  the  other  two  returned  home  for  a wagon 
and  vessels  and  conveyed  the  honey  to  their  respective 
places  of  abode. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  accounts  of  wolves  and  give  two 
stories  of  them  as  they  were  given  to  us.  These  yarns 
sound  like  fiction  but  they  come  from  just  as  true  a 
source  as  the  tale  of  the  bee  tree  did,  and  it  shows  how 
numerous  were  the  wolves  once  in  this  locality.  Bracket 
Upton,  who  years  ago  lived  on  Lick  Creek,  below  the 
present  sitd  of  Gainsville,  was  a deer  hunter  and  tramped 
the  hills  many  times  in  search  of  game.  One  day  in  com- 
pany with  a companion  and  without  a dog  and  witli  only 
one  rifle  they  made  a circuit  of  several  miles  on  the  two 
prongs  of  Bratton  Spring  Creek.  They  first  went  to 
Breshy  Knob,  at  the  head  of  Trace  Hollow  and  across 
to  Bald  Jess.  Soon  after  leaving  Breshy  Knob  they 
saw  a wolf  but  did  not  shoot  it.  In  a short  while  they 
saw  another  wolf.  As  wolves  were  so  plentiful  they  con- 
cluded to  keep  an  account  of  all  the  wolves  they  saw 
that  day.  As  strange  as  this  statement  may  appear,  it  is 
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reported  that  these  hunters  claimed  they  saw  thirty-one 
grown  wolves  before  returning  home.  They  also  saw 
several  deer,  but  the  wolves  showed  up  so  numerous  that 
they  were  afraid  to  shoot  at  the  deer  and  the  wolves  also. 

The  other  story  is  as  follows,  and  was  given  by 
Raleigh  Austin,  who  settled  on  Crooked  Creek,  live 
miles  above  Yellville,  Arkansas,  in  1849.  Mr.  Austin 
died  near  Lead  Hill  in  1897.  He  had  passed  into  his 
79th  year.  His  body  was  given  burial  in  the  cemetery 
at  the  Keesee  school  house  on  East  Sugar  Loaf  Creek. 
In  relating  the  wolf  story  lie  said  that  in  July,  1850,  he 
and  liis  cousin,  Madison  Austin,  went  on  a visit  from 
Crooked  Creek  to  Joe  Bridges,  who  lived  on  Big  North 
Fork,  at  the  mouth  of  Bridges’  Creek. 

“We  traveled  on  horseback  and  took  provisions  and 
a camping  outfit  with  us.  Neither  one  of  us  owned  a 
gun  and  we  had  no  dog  to  help  us  while  away  the  hours 
as  we  journeyed  along  through  the  forest.  We  were 
unprepared  to  meet  emergencies  except  that  we  carried 
our  butcher  knives.  At  night  the  wolves  annoyed  us 
so  much  that  we  could  only  snatch  a nap  once  and 
awhile.  Our  horses  were  continually  frightened  while 
grazing  near  camp.  When  we  arrived  at  Bridges’  it 
was  some  hours  before  night,  but  through  his  solieitation 
we  remained  with  him  until  the  following  day  until  in 
the  forenoon,  when  we  started  on  our  way  back  home. 
As  we  wanted  to  pay  a short  visit  to  a settler  who  lived 
high  up  on  Little  North  Fork  we  did  not  return  on  the 
same  route  we  had  gone.  Though  there  was  a few 
settlements  on  Lick  Creek  we  camped  that  night  on 
tli is  stream,  just  above  the  present  town  of  Gainsville. 
At  daybreak  the  following  morning  we  ate  a cold  lunch 
and  proceeded  on  our  way.  It  was  a glorious  summer 
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morning.  The  air  seemed  fresh  and  invigorating;  the 
season  had  been  unusually  early,  which  gave  the  wild 
vegetation  a large  growth,  and  as  our  horses  waded 
through  the  rank  grass  which  hung  over  the  trail  our 
feet  and  legs  were  dripping  wet  with  dew.  Yet  we 
appreciated  the  salubrious  air  of  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Ozarks.  The  sun  rose  in  a clear  sky,  not  a cloud 
visible.  It  was  a pleasure  to  travel  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  But  as  we  neared  the  well  known  hill 
called  Bald  Jess  our  enjoyment  grew  suddenly  cold,  as 
we  sighted  a big  pack  of  wolves  at  the  foot  of  the  knob. 
Some  were  standing,  some  in  a sitting  posture  and 
others  were  recumbent  with  their  heads  raised.  In  color 
they  were  nearly  equally  divided  black  and  grey.  We 
Avere  dumbfounded  almost  when  we  saAV  them  and  halted 
at  once,  and  we  were  afraid  to  advance,  retreat  or  stand 
still.  We  were  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do,  but  at  last 
we  decided  not  to  retreat,  go  forward  or  try  to  surround 
them  for  fear  they  might  give  us  trouble,  and  Ave  deemed 
it  the  best  policy  to  remain  where  Ave  were  and  if  they 
threatened  an  attack  on  us  we  would  abandon  our  horses 
and  climb  a tree.  Every  Avolf  seemed  to  be  watching 
us  AA'ith  a hawk’s  eye;  our  horses  were  restless  and  tried 
to  run,  and  it  was  Avitli  difficulty  that  we  controlled 
them.  The  pack  was  only  about  200  yards  from  us,  yet 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  restless  or  sIioav  anger  at  our 
presence.  We  Avere  struck  with  wonder  at  their  peace- 
able disposition.  But  for  all  this  we  felt  desperately 
afraid  of  them.  No  doubt  if  we  had  been  accompanied 
by  dogs  they  would  have  made  an  attack  at  once.  The 
rush  at  the  dogs  would  have  been  terrible  for  us.  How 
glad  Ave  were  that  there  Avas  not  a dog  with  us.  We  sat 
on  our  horses  and  tried  to  figure  out  Avhat  the  pack  were 
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going  to  do.  Finally  we  concluded  to  try  and  count. 
We  found  this  a difficult  task  but  counted  carefully  until 
we  reached  fifty,  when  there  was  a commotion  among 
them  and  a large  black  one  that  seemed  to  be  the  leader, 
started  away  from  us,  and  the  entire  pack  followed  him. 
We  were  delighted  to  see  them  go  and  watched  them  run 
through  the  tall  grass.  Why  this  big  gang  of  vicious 
wild  beasts  did  not  show  an  angry  mood  and  not  stand 
their  ground  we  did  not  know.  I am  confident  there  was 
no  less  than  100  of  them.  This  was  the  biggest  number 
of  wolves  I ever  saw  in  one  bunch,  and  what  they  all 
subsisted  on  while  there  were  so  many  together  is  a 
conundrum  to  me.  That  morning’s  experience  is  as 
fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  it  happened  only  yesterday.  At 
sight  of  them  we  were  thrilled  with  horror,  and  trembled 
with  fear,”  said  Mr.  Austin,  as  he  come  to  a conclusion 
of  his  story. 


Among  the  Harnks  and  Eagles. 

When  the  Ozark  hills  were  overrun  with  wild  tur- 
keys it  was  common  for  eagles  to  kill  and  eat  them — - 
usually  an  eagle  while  alone  would  attack  a bunch  and 
hardly  let  up  until  a turkey  fell  a victim  to  its  talons. 
It  was  less  common  to  see  two  eagles  attack  a flock,  but 
as  many  as  three  or  four  eagles  have  been  known  to  do 
it.  Such  a scene  as  two  eagles  attacking  a bunch  of  wild 
turkeys  was  viewed  one  day  by  Fate  Jones  while  snow 
six  inches  deep  lay  on  the  ground  and  the  weather  very 
cold.  Mr.  Jones  describes  it  in  this  way: 

“I  was  hunting  on  horseback  on  Trimble’s  Creek 
and  while  I was  riding  along  near  a mile  west  of  the 
main  stream  I heard  a great  noise  among  a flock  of  wild 
turkeys,  and  turning  my  horse’s  head  in  the  direction 
the  noise  came  from  T rode  in  a few  hundred  yards  of 
them  and  dismounted  and  hitched  my  horse  and  went 
on  slowly  toward  them  until'  I could  see  them.  The 
spot  of  ground  was  near  the  upper  end  of  Rill  Trimble’s 
field,  that  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek.  At  the  time 
I caught  sight  of  the  turkeys  I saw  two  grey  eagles 
attacking  them.  The  turkeys,  which  Avere  nine  in  num- 
ber, were  all  big  gobblers,  and  Avhen  I saw  them  they 
Avere  under  a tree  that  the  limbs  put  out  close  to  the 
ground.  The  two  eagles  Avere  skillful,  for  one  would 
get  down  in  the  snoAv  and  drive  the  turkeys  from  under 
the  limbs  of  the  tree  and  the  other,  Avhicli  would  be 
sitting  on  a limb  of  the  tree,  would  dart  down  and  strike 
at  one,  then  the  turkeys  would  dodge  back  under  the 
limbs.  The  eagle  that  struck  at  one  would  stay  doAvn 
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and  drive  the  turkeys  out  in  the  open  again  while  the 
other  would  fly  up  into  the  tree  and  when  the  flock 
exposed  themselves  it  would  dart  at  one  as  the  other 
did.  In  this  manner  the  eagles  would  swap  positions. 
Every  now  and  then  the  eagle  that  would  dart  from  the 
limb  would  hit  one  with  its  talons  and  cripple  it  but  it 
never  failed  to  break  the  eagle’s  hold  and  go  back  under 
the  tree.  Occasionally  the  eagle  that  was  engaged  in 
driving  the  turkeys  from  under  the  boughs  of  the  tree 
apparently  would  grow  very  angry  and  would  strike  at 
a turkey  and  snatch  out  a bunch  of  feathers,  but  the 
gobbler  appeared  to  be  too  stout  for  the  eagle  and 
would  pull  loose.  I lay  in  the  snow  on  my  belly  watch- 
ing them  until  I was  very  cold.  At  this  stage  both  eagles 
flew  up  into  the  tree,  seemingly  as  though  to  council 
together  how  to  make  it  a success  to  capture  one  of 
those  tempting  baits,  as  their  work  so  far  was  a failure. 
Everything  now  was  quiet  under  the  tree  and  I was  too 
cold  to  afford  to  wait  until  the  council  of  the  eagles 
was  over  with  and  raised  up  and  advanced  a little  closer 
and  shot  into  the  bunch  of  turkeys  and  wounded  two 
of  them  and  the  entire  bunch  rose  and  flew,  and  the  two 
eagles  went  in  an  opposite  direction.  On  going  up  to 
the  tree  I found  the  snow  all  beat  down  by  the  turkeys’ 
and  eagles’  feet  and  the  snow  was  also  stained  with 
blood  and  nearly  covered  with  feathers. 

“No  doubt  every  farmer  and  others  of  the 
Ozark  lulls  is  acquainted  with  the  squirrel  hawk. 
I never  saw  one  catch  a snake,  but  I have  seen 
them  flying  high  in  the  air  with  a snake  in 
their  claws,  and  as  they  flew  a circle  they  would  lower 
their  head  and  pick  the  dead  serpent  with  their  bill,  or 
in  other  words  eat  as  they  flew.  I have  seen  them  catch 
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squirrels  and  I also  have  scared  them  up  just  after  they 
had  caught  and  killed  a squirrel.  The  fox  squirrel 
were  usually  slain  as  they  are  found  iu  the  hills,  where 
they  have  less  chance  to  hide  from  the  hawk.  This 
specie  of  hawk  have  been  known  to  attack  all  kinds  of 
reptiles.  One  day  in  the  month  of  December,  1903,  1 
met  a man  of  the  name  of  James  M.  Willard  in  the  town 
of  Chuska,  Indian  Territory.  He  is  a son  of  William  H. 
Willard  and  was  born  in  Benton  County,  Mo.,  and  had 
lived  several  years  in  Douglas  and  Oregon  Counties, 
Mo.,  where  he  had  some  experience  in  hunting.  Our 
conversation  naturally  drifted  back  to  Southern  Mis- 
souri, and  incidents  met  with  by  hunters  and  others. 

“One  day,”  said  Mr.  Willard,  “while  I was  hunting 
near  Warren  Ford  of  Spring  River  in  Oregon  County 
and  some  ten  miles  south  of  Thomasville  I noticed  the 
glimpse  of  something  flopping  just  above  the  top  of  the 
grass  which  I took  to  be  a deer  lying  down  in  the  grass 
and  that  it  was  shaking  its  ears  in  quick  succession.  I 
advanced  toward  it  slow  and  as  noiselessly  as  I could 
in  order  to  get  a shot  at  the  supposed  deer,  but  when 
I approached  closer  to  it  I found  that  it  was  not  a deer 
but  a large  squirrel  hawk  fighting  some  object  in  the 
grass.  When  I went  up  a few  yards  nearer  to  it  the 
hawk  rose  and  flew  up  into  a tree  near  by  and  alighted 
on  a limb.  Being  interested  to  know  what  the  hawk 
was  uj)  to  I went  up  to  the  spot  and  discovered  an 
unusually  large  sized  rattlesnake  wriggling  in  the  grass 
with  wounds  and  blood  stains  all  over  it  aud  its  eyes 
picked  out.  Though  I knew  these  hawks  killed  and  ate 
nonpoisonous  reptiles,  this  was  the  first  aud  only  time 
I ever  saw  a hawk  attacking  and  destroying  a rattler. 
I could  have  shot  the  hawk  while  it  was  sittiug  on  the 
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limb,  but  knowing  what  1 diet  then  I refused  to  shoot 
it.  But  I finished  the  life  of  the  rattlesnake.” 

During  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  White 
a specie  of  hawk  existed  on  this  stream  known  as  the 
fishing  hawk,  because  it  subsisted  chiefly  on  fish.  I have 
seen  them  on  many  occasions  sail  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  until  the}7  spied  a fish  that  seemed  to  suit 
their  taste  and  swoop  down  headforemost  and  plunge 
into  the  water,  and  seldom  failed  to  emerge  out  of  the 
water  without  the  fish  in  its  talons.  Occasionally  the 
hawk  would  hook  onto  a fish  which  was  so  heavy  that 
it  was  barely  able  to  rise  above  the  water  with  it.  These 
hawks  had  an  inveterate  enemy  in  the  eaghx  which  often 
intruded  on  the  rights  of  the  hawk  bv  robbing  him  of 
his  meal.  If  the  big  bird  was  in  sight  of  the  hawk  while 
it  was  rising  out  of  the  water  with  a fish  or  was  sailing’ 
away  with  it  he  would  go  for  the  hawk  to  compel  it  to 
drop  the  fish.  When  the  hawk  would  observe  the  eagle 
approaching  it  would  utter  a peculiar  shriek  and  rise 
high  in  the  air,  and  if  it  continued  to  keep  above  the 
eagle  it  was  safe,  hut  if  the  eagle  was  able  to  soar  above 
the  hawk  the  latter  would  drop  the  fish  and  retreat  as 
fast  as  his  wings  would  take  him.  In  a few  cases  when 
the  eagle  would  dart  at  the  falling  fish  it  would  catch 
it  with  its  claws  before  it  reached  the  ground  or  water 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  sight  of  seeing  an  eagle  force 
the  hawk  to  drop  its  prey  was  as  amusing  as  it  was  inter- 
esting. Fishing  hawks  built  huge  nests  made  of  small 
sticks  of  wood  in  the  forks  of  big  dead  trees  that  stood 
in  the  fields  in  the  river  bottoms,  where  they  reared  their 
young  by  feeding  them  on  fish.  Many  times  have  I seen 
these  birds  of  prey  dive  into  the  water  and  bring  out  a 
fish  and  carry  it  to  their  young.  On  one  occasion  a 
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strange  mishap  occurred  to  one  of  these  hawks  which 
forever  closed  its  career  of  fishing.  Here  is  how  it 
happened. 

In  1848,  while  we  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek,  my  father  said  he  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  one  day  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and 
noticed  a fishing  hawk  lower  itself  swiftly  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  plunge  in.  Not  expecting  to 
note  its  absence  but  a few  seconds  he  watched  to  see  it 
emerge  with  a fish  in  its  talons,  but  the  hawk  failed  to 
rise.  Not  understanding  the  reason  he  got  into  his  canoe 
and  “poled”  out  to  where  he  saw  the  hawk  dive  down, 
where  the  water  was  several  feet  deep,  and  peering 
down  into  the  water  he  saw  the  hawk  hanging  to  a black 
chunk  that  lay  on  the  gravel  bed.  The  hawk  had  mis- 
taken the  chunk  of  wood  for  a fish  and  had  struck  its 
claws  so  deep  in  the  chunk  that  it  could  not  pull  them 
out  or  raise  the  chunk  to  the  top  of  the  water  and  the 
unfortunate  bird  was  drowned. 


Dead  Bucks  Found  Hanging  to  Bushes 
by  the  Horns,  and  Additional 
Matter. 


We  learn  the  following  account  from  J.  D.  Row,  of 
Pruitt,  Ark. : 

'Wm.  J.  Roberts  was  born  on  Lick  Branch  Creek, 
Boone  County,  Ark.,  in  1858.  When  he  was  a young 
man  Joe  Estes  and  he  were  a few  hundred  yards  from 
where  Estes  lived  getting  a load  of  wood.  It  was  getting 
quite  dark  when  they  heard  the  report  of  a rifle, 
apparently  about  a mile  away,  up  the  creek.  Pretty 
soon  they  heard  a peculiar  noise  high  in  the  air  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  report  of  the  gun  came  from. 
It  was  a whistling,  singing  sound.  Joe  said  he  believed 
it  was  a wild  goose.  As  the  sound  drew  nearer  they 
could  see  something  flying  in  the  air.  It  was  coming 
directly  toward  them.  As  it  came  nearer  it  settled 
down  and  lit  on  the  ground  in  about  three  rods  of  them. 
It  was  a wild  turkey  gobbler  and  it  kept  up  its  singing 
or  whistling  noise.  Joe  said,  ‘Will,  run  to  the  house 
and  get  the  gun  and  we  will  kill  him.’  ‘No,’  said  Will, 
‘I  believe  it  is  crippled  and  I can  catch  it.’  So  after 
it  he  went.  It  took  down  the  creek,  then  up  ‘race  track’ 
hollow.  He  got  near  enough  to  almost  lay  hands  on  it, 
when  it  would  dodge  him.  Thus  they  had  it  round  and 
round  till  Joe,  cutting  across  the  ridge,  headed  it  off. 
In  the  race  it  ran  through  Joe’s  door  yard.  They  called 
on  a half  grown  pup  to  help  them  in  the  chase,  but  the 
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pup  not  being  trained  to  that  kind  of  hunting,  ran 
under  the  house,  when  Joe  took  the  near  cut 
over  the  point  of  the  ridge  the  turkey  dodged 
into  a brush  heap  and  Joe,  falling  onto  the 
brush  heap  held  it  down  until  Will  came  up  and 
captured  it.  The  turkey  had  been  shot  at  and  the  bullet 
just  grazed  the  under  part  of  its  throat  enough  to  make 
it  have  a wheezing  sound  as  it  got  its  breath.  Their 
neighbor,  a mile  above  them  on  Lick  Branch,  told  them 
a few  days  afterward  about  shooting  at  a turkey  gobbler 
just  after  it  flew  into  a tree  to  go  to  roost.  He  did  not 
get  it.  He  thought  he  must  have  shot  a little  too  low. 
The  work  of  the  bullet  across  the  turkey’s  throat  showed 
that  he  did.” 

The  crossing  of  White  River  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Marion  County,  Ark.,  is  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Trimble’s  Creek.  It  takes  its  name  from  Elias  Keesee, 
who  put  in  a ferry  here  in  the  early  part  of  1876.  At 
the  present  writing  there  is  no  ferry  there.  Billy 
Keesee  said  that  one  day  while  he  and  Jim  McBee  were 
standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  the  landing 
watching  the  steamboat  Thomas  stem  the  swift  current, 
Mr.  Keesee  said  he  noticed  a grey  squirrel  on  Reid 
Keesee's  river  string  of  fence,  just  below  them.  The 
boat  was  passing  near  the  left  shore  and  apparently  the 
squirrel  became  frightened  at  the  noise  and  sight  of  the 
boat  and  was  so  paralyzed  with  fear  that  it  was  not 
able  to  get  away.  The  little  animal  would  make  an 
effort  to  run  but  would  fall  from  the  top  rail  to  the 
ground  or  catch  to  the  lower  rails  and  would  tremble 
and  climb  back  with  much  difficulty.  1 was  so  much 
interested  in  the  action  of  the  terrified  squirrel  that  l 
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paid  no  attention  to  the  boat.  McBee  had  never  seen 
a steamboat  before  and  the  boat  attracted  his  attention 
so  close  that  he  did  not  notice  the  squirrel  until  after 
the  boat  had  moved  on.  After  the  boat  had  passed 
seventy-five  yards  above  the  landing  the  poor  terror 
stricken  squirrel’s  fears  subsided  and  it  ran  along  the 
fence  in  an  opposite  direction  the  boat  was  going  as 
lively  as  if  nothing  had  went  wrong  with  it.  “Without 
the  least  doubt  in  my  mind  the  steamboat  scared  the 
squirrel  almost  to  death,”  said  Mr.  Keesee. 

Air.  Steve  Friend,  son  of  Peter  Friend,  says  that 
while  he  was  passing  along  on  Trimble  Creek  one  day 
he  discovered  a buck  dead  with  the  prongs  of  its  horns 
astride  of  a sapling.  He  supposed  that  the  deer,  while 
it  was  rubbing  its  forehead  against  the  sapling  got  the 
sapling  pressed  on  the  inside  of  the  tips  of  its  horns  and 
hung  there  until  it  died  from  exhaustion  and  starvation. 
The  buck  carried  two  points  on  each  beam.  The  animal 
in  its  desperation  to  release  itself  tore  up  the  dirt  from 
two  to  four  inches  deep  around  the  foot  of  the  sapling 
as  it  circled  around  it  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  free  itself. 
The  bark  on  the  sapling  was  rubbed  off  all  around  it 
where  the  horns  worked.  The  buck  was  discovered  one 
forenoon  and  from  appearances  it  had  died  the  night 
previous.  The  buck  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  a hollow 
known  as  Terry’s  Fork.  Trimble  Creek  was  mostly  an 
open  valley  then  but  now  a thick  growth  of  underbrush 
extends  all  along  this  stream.” 

A similar  account  to  the  above  is  told  by  George 
Parrish,  son  of  Tom  and  Nancy  (Buckley)  Parrish. 
George  was  born  in  Weakley  County,  Tennessee,  July 
9,  1849.  His  parents  located  in  the  Carrollton  Hollow, 
in  what  is  now  Boone  County,  Ark.,  when  he  was  only 
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three  years  old.  George’s  father  was  a Confederate 
soldier  and  was  paroled  there  when  that  city  and  its 
works  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Federals.  The  last  heard 
of  him  he  was  eighteen  miles  from  Vicksburg  on  his 
way  home.  George  says  that  when  he  was  a young  man 
he  and  Bob  Thurman,  son  of  Daniel  Thurman,  while 
passing  over  the  edge  of  Miliken’s  Bald  Hill,  near  where 
the  hamlet  of  Cedar  Creek  is  now,  “We  noticed  a lot 
of  buzzards  near  100  yards  from  where  the  Forsyth  and 
Sugar  Loaf  road  then  led  and  we  rode  out  to  see  what 
attracted  them  and  saw  a fine  buck  lying  dead.  Wonder- 
ing what  had  killed  it  we  rode  up  in  a few  yards  of  it  and 
discovered  that  its  antlers,  which  were  very  large,  were 
fast  to  a hickory  bush  that  probably  had  been  five  feel 
high.  Evidence  indicated  that  the  animal  had  been 
rubbing  or  twisting  the  bush  with  its  horns  and  the 
prongs  had  become  entangled  with  the  limbs  of  the  bush 
in  such  a manner  that  they  got  fast.  Its  struggles  to 
release  itself  were  remarkable,  for  it  had  pawed  the 
ground  six  inches  deep  around  the  hickory  bush.  Though 
a bunch  of  buzzards  had  collected  there  the  buck  had 
not  been  dead  long  enough  for  decomposition  to  set  in 
and  they  had  not  touched  it.  We  turned  the  deer  and 
examined  it  thoroughly  for  marks  that  would  produce 
death,  but  none  were  found.  It  had  got  hung  to  the 
bush  and  gradually  died  in  that  condition.” 


Finding  Dead  Deer  up  in  Trees,  and 
Other  Stories. 


Here  are  a few  brief  stories  told  in  a brief  way  by 
hunters  which  may  sound  singular  to  some.  We  give 
them  to  show  how  peculiar  incidents  occur  to  the  nim- 
rods  occasionally  while  on  their  rounds  of  hunting.  It 
pleased  the  old  timers  to  relate  these  stories,  and  we 
hope  it  will  please  others  to  read  them. 

“One  day,”  said  John  Garrison,  “while  I was  hunt- 
ing on  Lick  Greek,  seven  miles  below  Gainsville,  Mo.,  I 
stopped  and  sat  down  behind  a black  jack  log  to  decoy 
a turkey  gobbler.  I had  not  called  but  a short  time 
before  a big  gobbler  made  his  appearance  and  I shot 
him,  and  while  it  made  a loud  racket  with  its  wings 
fluttering  before  it  died  a flock  of  turkeys  were  attracted 
to  it  which  came  running  and  stopped  where  the  dying 
gobbler  was.  By  this  time  I had  reloaded  my  rifle  and  I 
shot  and  killed  one  of  the  flock  and  the  others  rose  and 
flew  away.  I wondered  what  would  come  next,  and 
before  I got  my  gun  reloaded  again  I saw  a doe  and  two 
yearling  deer  coming  and  stopped  in  fifty  yards  of  me 
and  stood  until  I had  finished  reloading  my  gun  and  I 
shot  and  killed  the  doe  and  could  have  slain  the  other 
two  deer,  but  I had  wild  meat  sufficient  to  do  me  a while 
and  let  them  go.” 

John  Cook,  son  of  Alf  Cook,  said  that  on  one  occa- 
sion while  he  was  out  hunting  on  head  of  Music  Creek 
he  shot  a buck  and  inflicted  a severe  wound  which  made 
the  animal  crazy  and  it  wheeled  around  and  run  into 
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a cedar  top  which  lay  on  the  ground  near  by  and  got 
its  head  and  horns  fastened  between  two  limbs.  It  made 
a mighty  racket  in  its  efforts  to  free  itself  and  pulled 
the  cedar  top  thirty  yards  down  the  steep  hillside  in  its 
efforts  to  extricate  itself.  The  two  cedar  limbs  kept 
springing  further  apart  until  finally  the  buck’s  body  was 
pressed  in  between  them  and  here  the  deer  died.  I had 
considerable  trouble  in  pulling  the  dead  deer  out  of  the 
cedar  top.” 

Van  Shoup  told  this  account : 

“In  1868,”  said  he,  “I  and  Carroll  Pace  were 
together  hunting  late  one  afternoon  and  saw  a deer 
coming  toward  us  and  Pace  shot  at  it.  As  the  report  of 
the  gun  sounded  out  the  deer  leaped  up  among  the 
limbs  of  a dogwood  sapling  and  lodged  in  a fork  of  it 
several  feet  above  the  ground  and  hung  by  the  neck.  Just 
before  the  deer  quit  kicking  Pace  took  it  down  and  cut 
its  throat  with  his  knife.  While  we  were  removing  the 
hide  we  found  that  the  deer’s  neck  was  broken,  not  from 
the  effects  of  the  bullet,  but  by  catching  its  head  in  the 
fork  of  the  sapling.”  Mr.  Shoup  is  a son  of  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  (Lance)  Shoup,  and  was  born  on  the  old 
Levi  (George  Pearson)  Pearson  farm  on  White  River. 
This  land  lies  below  Oakland  in  Marion  County,  Ark., 
and  near  this  locality  is  where  the  deer  hung  itself  in  the 
dogwood.  Mr.  Shoup  also  stated  that  while  lie  was 
out  hunting  one  day  he  discovered  two  dead  bucks  with 
their  horns  locked.  They  were  found  on  a bluff  near 
this  same  old  farm. 

“On  one  occasion  while  I was  hunting  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  two  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Little 
North  Fork,”  said  Sol  Wood,  “I  shot  a buck  which  was 
standing  on  a steep  hillside  and  it  ran  down  the  hill.  1 
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was  satisfied  it  did  not  go  far  before  it  died.  I followed 
on  after  it  but  soon  lost  its  trail  and  after  bunting 
around  sometime  without  finding  any  more  trace  of  the 
deer  1 went  back  to  the  spot  where  the  deer  was  standing 
when  1 shot  at  it  and  followed  the  trail  the  second 
time  more  careful  and  found  the  buck  dead  in  the  fork 
of  a post  oak  tree  which  was  six  feet  above  the  foot  of 
the  tree.  It  appeared  that  the  deer  in  its  dying  agony 
had  leaped  from  the  hillside  and  landed  in  the  fork  of 
the  tree  where  it  lay  so  well  balanced  that  1 experienced 
some  difficulty  in  pulling  it  down.” 

“I  remember  shooting  a deer  once  on  Shoal  Creek 
in  the  edge  of  Taney  County,”  said  Capt.  C.  C.  Owen, 
“that  rather  puzzled  me.  The  deer  was  standing  on  the 
brink  of  a cliff  of  rock  fifteen  feet  high.  The  ball  passed 
through  the  ear  near  where  it  joins  the  head,  which 
addled  the  animal  or  ‘crazed’  it.  When  the  ball  touched 
the  deer  it  jumped  over  the  precipice  and  lodged  between 
two  saplings  that  stood  only  a few  inches  apart.  I had 
to  go  around  the  cliff  to  get  to  the  deer,  but  by  the  time 
I reached  there  the  animal  had  revived  and  was  kicking 
in  a lively  way  to  free  itself,  but  the  more  it  kicked  the 
tighter  it  become  wedged  between  the  little  trees.  I 
was  greatly  amused  at  its  actions  and  watched  it  until  1 
was  weary  of  looking  on  and  killed  it.  In  slaying  it  all 
I had  to  do  was  to  walk  up  to  it  and  cut  its  throat,”  said 
Capt.  Owen,  as  he  ended  his  story. 

“Many  years  ago,”  said  John  II.  Hudson,  “while 
my  father,  Jesse  Hudson,  was  hunting  on  Jimmie's 
Creek,  he  shot  a deer  and  it  ran  out  of  sight.  The  drops 
of  blood  on  the  grass  and  leaves  indicated  that  it  was 
seriously  crippled.  After  he  had  followed  the  blood 
stains  some  distance  the  wound  seemed  to  have  quit 
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bleeding  and  after  a long  search  for  the  animal  he  failed 
to  find  it  and  went  home  and  requested  mother  to  go 
with  him  to  help  hunt  the  deer,  and  after  a wearisome 
search  mother  discovered  the  deer  dead  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree  higher  than  father’s  head.  The  tree  was  standing  in 
the  face  of  a bluff  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  deer  in 
its  dying  moments,  while  running  down  the  bluff  was 
leaping  high  and  struck  in  the  fork  of  the  tree  and  died 
immediately,  and  hung  there  after  it  was  dead.  My 
father,  in  telling  this  hunting  story  to  a neighbor,  said 
that  if  lie  had  not  procured  the  assistance  of  Tilda,  which 
was  my  mother's  given  name,  he  never  would  have  found 
the  deer,  for  he  expected  to  find  it  on  the  ground  and 
had  no  thought  of  the  animal  climbing  a tree.  My  wife 
would  not  have  found  it  either,  said  he,  but  she  quit 
hunting  for  the  deer  and  began  looking  in  the  timber  for 
bees  and  spied  the  dead  deer  in  the  fork  of  the  tree.” 


A Few  Stories  About  Bull  Snakes. 


While  talking  about  other  things  we  will  tell  some- 
thing about  bull  snakes,  which  hunters  have  met  from 
time  to  time  in  the  forest.  I was  amused  one  day  at  old 
Uncle  Jimmie  Tabor,  who  died  in  the  John  Morris  hollow 
of  Big  Creek  several  years  ago.  Mr.  Tabor  said  soon 
after  he  came  to  Taney  County  lie  was  in  the  creek 
bottom  one  day  without  his  gun. 

“While  I was  walking  along  in  the  trail,”  said  he, 
“my  dog  discovered  a huge  bull  snake  close  to  the  path- 
way. The  serpent  was  so  large  that  I dared  not  tackle 
it,  and  I got  away  from  there  in  a hurry.” 

This  reminds  me  of  a story  Sam  Magness  told  when 
I was  a little  fellow.  Magness  had  been  to  Forsyth  and 
stopped  at  our  house  on  Elbow  Creek  on  his  way  back 
home.  He  told  my  parents  that  he  met  the  biggest  bull 
snake  at  the  roadside  just  south  of  Cedar  Creek  he 
ever  heard  of.  Father  says:  “Sam,  why  didn’t  you  dis- 
mount and  kill  it?”  “Well,”  replied  the  man,  “I  would 
not  have  got  down  off  of  my  horse  in  the  presence  of  that 
reptile  for  the  worth  of  my  horse,  saddle  and  bridle,”  and 
Sam  rode  a good  horse.  He  said  he  was  not  over 
excited  and  that  there  was  no  imagination  in  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  serpent.  “I  had  rode  up  near  it  before 
I noticed  it  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  me  back  off 
and  surround  the  reptile,  then  I spurred  my  horse  into  a 
gallop  until  I was  out  of  danger,”  said  he. 

John  Mosely  stated  that  years  ago  when  the  valley  of 
Beaver  Creek  was  a new  country  a man  who  lived  on 
this  stream  killed  a monster  bull  snake  opposite  the 
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mouth  of  Lower  Canev  Creek  which  measured  over  eight 
feet  long.  The  man  brought  the  dead  snake  to  the  road- 
side and  hung  it  on  a limb  for  people  to  view  as  they 
passed  along. 

Eufus  Haskins  tells  about  killing  three  large  bull 
snakes  in  Bear  Hollow  on  the  east  side  of  Little  North 
Fork,  about  where  Thornfield  is  now.  He  said  that  it 
was  in  the  year  1840,  and  that  while  hunting  in  the 
hollow  named  he  came  upon  the  snakes  lying  close 
together. 

“The  grass  was  so  rank,”  said  he,  “that  I did  not  see 
the  second  one  until  I had  killed  the  first  one  and  did 
not  observe  the  third  reptile  until  1 had  slain  the  second 
one.  After  dispatching  them  I found  that  each  snake 
was  more  than  seven  feet  long.  When  they  were  ail 
dead  I placed  them  together  in  a pile  and  it  was  surpris- 
ing to  note  what  a snake  heap  they  made.” 

Another  story  about  bull  snakes  was  given  me  by 
the  old  timer,  Arch  Anderson,  who  said  that  in  the  latter 
forties,  while  he  lived  on  Barren  Fork  of  Little  North 
Fork  he  was  hunting  one  day  on  that  stream  and  while 
passing  up  a hillside  his  shoe  string,  which  was  made  of 
dressed  buck  hide,  became  unfastened  and  he  stopped  to 
fasten  it.  There  was  a ledge  of  rock  a few  feet  above 
him.  While  he  was  engaged  in  tying  his  shoes  he  was 
suddenly  attacked  by  a serpent  lying  under  the  ledge. 
Mr.  Anderson  said  that  he  bounced  out  of  the  way  of 
the  serpent  like  a rubber  ball.  The  reptile  proved  to 
be  a monster  bull  snake. 

“After  I retreated  from  the  ledge  far  enough  to  be 
out  of  danger  the  huge  serpent  coiled  itself  and  I shot 
it.  While  the  snake  was  twisting  and  tumbling  about 
in  the  agony  of  death  my  dog  discovered  its  mate  lying 
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stretched  in  the  grass  a few  feet  above  the  ledge.  1 
reloaded  my  rifle  and  shot  it,  too.  They  were  both  of 
equal  length  and  size.  They  were  just  nine  feet  long  and 
their  bodies  were  big  in  proportion  to  their  length.  After 
they  were  dead  I tied  some  hickory  bark  around  their 
necks  and  dragged  them  down  to  the  trail'  way,  which  led 
np  the  creek  and  stretched  them  across  the  path  with  the 
hope  that  some  hunter  would  come  along  and  see  them 
before  decomposition  set  in.  As  it  happened  old  Uncle 
Isaac  Capelin  passed  up  the  creek  on  horseback  stock 
hunting  soon  after  I placed  the  reptiles  there.  Mr. 
Capelin  said  he  was  almost  on  them  before  he  saw  them 
and  that  they  gave  him  a big  fright  before  he  found  out 
that  they  were  dead.  I killed  those  snakes  one  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  creek,”  said  Mr.  Anderson. 


The  Cry  of  a Child  Attracts  a Bear  to 
a Hunter’s  Cabin. 


Tolbert’s  Ferry  on  White  River,  ten  miles  east  of 
Yellville,  Ark.,  is  an  ancient  crossing  place  and  was  once 
a very  popular  point  for  travelers  and  others  to  cross 
the  river.  The  ferry  was  established  in  the  early  thirties. 
As  late  as  1836  it  was  the  only  ferry  above  Batesville, 
which  town  is  eighty  miles  below.  The  writer  has  a 
distinct  memory  of  crossing  at  this  ferry  October  22, 
1862.  Here  on  that  day  our  brigade  of  infantry,  com- 
posed of  three  regiments,  crossed  the  river  on  our  way 
from  Pocahontas  to  Yellville.  I was  a member  of  Capi. 
Fred  Wood’s  Company  A,  Twenty-seventh  Arkansas, 
and  was  commanded  by  Col.  J.  E.  Shaler.  One  was  the 
E.  G.  (Bob)  Shaver  regiment,  the  other  was  a Missouri 
regiment  and  was  commanded  by  Col.  White.  We  num- 
bered about  1,600  effective  men.  The  brigade  was  organ- 
ized at  Camp  Shaver,  five  miles  northeast  of  Pocahontas, 
and  Col.  Shaler  was  in  temporary  command  of  it.  As 
far  as  our  regiment  is  concerned  a brief  history  of  our 
march  from  Camp  Bragg  on  Polk  Bayou,  two  miles 
above  Batesville,  to  Pocahontas  and  to  Tolbert’s  Ferry 
would  not  be  out  of  place  here.  On  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 10,  while  our  regiment  was  on  parole  at  Camp 
Bragg,  we  received  orders  to  march  to  Pocahontas, 
sixty-five  miles  above,  on  Black  Eiver.  We  set  out 
early  on  the  lltli,  a slow  rain  spoiling  the  road  for  us. 
We  reached  Current  Creek  on  the  12th,  and  next  day 
crossed  Strawberry  Eiver  on  a foot  log,  single  tile.  We 
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reached  Smithville  the  same  day,  and  the  boys  finding 
a merchant  who  had  a barrel  of  sugar,  exchanged  their 
shin  plasters  for  it  and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  sweetened 
corn  meal  bran  coffee.  Here  we  were  joined  by  the 
regiment  under  the  gallant  Col.  Shaler  mentioned 
above.  On  the  14th  we  reached  Spring  River  and 
camped  on  the  bank.  On  the  following  morning  we 
crossed  the  river  by  wading,  the  water  being  about  knee 
deep.  Beyond  this  water  was  so  scarce  that  we  were  at 
times  glad  to  drink  from  hog  wallows.  At  McCarvev’s 
winter  quarters  we  found  Col.  White’s  regiment  referred 
to  above.  When  we  arrived  White’s  men  were  drawn 
up  at  “present  arms.”  We  tried  to  march  past  in  a 
respectable  manner,  and  I suppose  we  did.  We  moved 
forward  five  miles  beyond  Pocahontas  and  went  into 
camp  at  Camp  Shaver.  Our  stay  here  was  less  than  a 
month,  but  we  had  less  drill  and  more  rest.  On  the 
night  following  our  arrival  here  the  men  of  Capt.  Beal 
Gaither’s  company  being  dissatisfied  at.  the  way  the 
beef  was  issued  to  them  and  having  a hatred  feeling  for 
Col.  Shaler  made  a charge  on  regimental  headquarters 
and  shot  through  the  tents,  putting  to  flight  the  quarter- 
master, lieutenant  colonel  and  commissary  sergeant.  The 
men  were  enraged  at  Col.  Shaler  and  tried  to  find  him, 
but  he  was  absent.  Wednesday  ten  of  the  men  were 
arrested  by  order  of  Shaler  and  kept  under  guard  five 
weeks.  While  we  were  here  Lieutenant  Colonel  Cloud 
died  in  a hotel  at  Pocahontas  and  our  regiment  buried 
him  in  the  honors  of  war  in  a graveyard  near  town.  Col. 
Cloud  was  an  old  man  and  had  been  with  us  since  Shaler 
was  appointed  over  us  as  colonel.  Here  in  Pocahontas 
was  the  first  printing  office  I was  ever  in.  Two  men 
were  the  proprietors,  one  being  editor  and  the  other 
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publisher.  I and  Humphrey  Horton,  a member  of  our 
company,  were  together  and  saw  them  run  the  paper 
through  the  press,  which  was  a small  hand  press. 
Though  the  paper  was  small  it  was  full  of  local  news 
and  items  of  the  war.  I disremember  the  name  of  the 
paper  and  the  proprietors,  but  I recollect  that  Horton 
paid  two  dimes  in  silver  for  two  copies  of  the  paper  and 
gave  me  one  of  them.  On  October  10  we  were  ordered  to 
Yellville  but  we  did  not  start  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. The  sick  that  were  able  to  travel  around  over  camp 
were  given  fifteen  days  leave  of  absence,  with  orders  to 
report  at  Yellville.  This  had  a surprisingly  curative 
effect  on  several  sick  boys  who  lived  in  that  vicinity.  A 
heavy  rain  had  fallen  a few  days  before  we  started  on 
the  march  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  Eleven 
Points  Creek  it  was  still  flush  and  we  had 
trouble  in  getting  across.  We  followed  the  old 
military  road.  This  road  had  been  cut  out  many 
years  before  by  the  government  from  Cairo  to  Fort 
Smith  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies  for 
the  soldiers  at  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Gibson.  Arriving 
at  Spring  River  we  again  waded  across,  but  as  the  heavy 
rain  had  not  reached  this  far  the  pretty  water  of  this 
stream  was  not  any  deeper  than  before.  We  camped 
again  at  Smithville,  where  out  adjutant,  A.  J.  McGinnis, 
was  promoted  by  Col.  Shaler  to  be  lieutenant  colonel  of 
our  regiment,  Lieut.  Moore  being  made  adjutant.  On 
the  15th  we  stopped  and  camped  one  night  at  Evening- 
Shade.  When  we  saw  the  hills  casting  their  evening 
shadow  over  this  beautiful  little  town  I thought  the 
citizens  had  given  it  the  proper  name.  Here  the  men 
of  Company  C of  our  regiment  living  near  here  were 
allowed  to  go  home  for  one  day.  Proceeding  on  we 
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found  the  country  very  dry.  One  night  we  found  water* 
so  scarce  that  it  had  to  be  issued  to  each  mess  in  pre- 
scribed quantities.  On  the  17th  we  arrived  at  Wild  Haw, 
where  we  drank  our  fill  of  water  at  a fine  spring,  and 
went  on  our  way  and  at  night,  while  in  camp  on  Piney 
Bayou,  Col.  Shaler  was  informed  that  a large  force  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  was  moving  down  through  the 
Tolbert  Barrens  to  intercept  us.  The  camp  was  aroused, 
strong  pickets  sent  forward,  twenty  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion issued  to  each  man  and  preparations  made  to  resist 
a night  attack.  We  expected  war  before  daybreak,  but 
were  not  molested.  I will  say  to  the  survivors  of  that 
march  that  in  May,  1867,  the  spot  where  we  camped  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  just  after  crossing  the  creek  where 
a little  mill  stood  was  swept  by  a violent  tornado  which 
caused  more  commotion  than  did  our  apprehension  of  an 
attack  four  years  and  seven  months  earlier.  Next  day 
we  went  only  five  miles  and  camped  where  there  was 
plenty  of  water.  This  was  on  Saturday  and  we  lav  over 
until  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday  we  had  plenty  of 
visitors  who  came  in  to  “see  how  the  soldiers  looked.” 
All  kinds  of  rumors  were  afloat  as  to  the  enemy  but  it 
finally  turned  out  that  the  Federals  had  only  100  men 
and  had  gone  back  to  Missouri.  This  was  the  time  the 
enemy  picked  up  Major  John  Methvin  and  some  of  our 
boys  on  furlough  in  the  Tolbert  Barrens,  which  we  have 
given  in  another  sketch.  On  Monday  we  reached  Big 
North  Fork  at  Middleton’s  Ferry.  There  was  an  old 
ferry  boat  there  which  a squad  of  soldiers  got  into  to 
cross  over  in,  but  the  boat  sunk  in  midstream  and  the 
boys  got  a good  ducking.  It  raised  a merry  laugh  among 
the  men  and  nearly  the  entire  brigade  cheered  them  as 
the  boys  were  wading  out.  The  remainder  of  us  retired 
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to  the  ford  above  the  ferry  and  waded  across  the  stream 
and  went  into  camp  in  a waste  field  near  the  ferry. 
Many  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  I was  informed 
by  a man  avIio  served  in  the  Federal  army  and  who  was 
one  of  the  100  men  that  captured  our  major  and  some 
of  the  men  that  he  and  others  were  sent  back  to  find  out 
where  we  were  and  discovered  our  camp  on  Big  North 
Fork.  “We  knew  you  were  there  somewhere,”  said  he, 
“and  avoided  your  pickets  by  turning  into  the  woods 
and  dismounting  and  hitching  our  horses  and  went  on 
afoot  and  ascended  to  the  top  of  a hill  that  overlooked 
your  camp,  but  as  the  night  was  rather  dark  and  you  had 
no  fires  we  could  get  no  view  of  your  camp  except  the 
dim  outlines  of  your  tents.  We  were  afraid  to  approach 
any  closer  for  fear  you  might  take  us  in.”  We  had  extin- 
guished our  fires  soon  after  eating  supper  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  getting  an  estimation  of  our  number  should 
he  send  back  a reconnoitering  party  to  find  out  or  make 
a night  attack  on  us  and  shoot  us  down  by  the  light  of 
our  own  fires.  Of  course  the  order  given  to  put  out  the 
fires  were  issued  by  Col.  Shaler.  On  the  21st  we  marched 
through  the  Tolbert  Barrens  and  camped  a few  miles 
from  the  river.  When  our  command  reached  Tolbert’s 
Ferry  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  found  no  boat.  But 
the  river  was  low  and  we  high  privates  and  the  com- 
pany officers  went  across  as  we  usually  did  when  a 
stream  of  water  was  in  our  way,  by  rolling  up  our 
trousers  and  carrying  our  shoes  in  our  hands.  The  bank 
on  the  south  side  was  high  and  steep  and  our  mule  teams 
being  weak  we  had  to  help  pull  up  every  wagon  of  the 
train.  From  this  cause  1 have  good  reason  to  remember 
this  ferry. 
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Hon.  W.  B.  Flippin  was  born  in  Monroe  County, 
Ky.,  September  4,  1817.  He  located  near  this  ferry  in 
March,  1837.  Referring  to  this  old  crossing  Mr.  Flippin 
says  that  James  Montgomery  and  Walter  Tolbert  had 
charge  of  the  ferry  sometime  before  his  arrival,  but  just 
previous  to  his  coming  here  he  says  that  Jesse  Goodman, 
who  brought  a keel  boat  up  the  river  in  1837,  bought  this 
ferry.  The  keel  boat  was  a very  large  one,  of  thirty  tons. 
Goodman  and  his  hands  had  pushed  it  all  the  way  up 
White  River  to  this  point.  Mr.  Flippin,  in  mentioning 
a few  of  the  names  of  settlers  who  were  living  here  on 
his  arrival  were  David  Iv.  Tutt,  sheriff  in  1837,  and  Tom 
M ood,  who  was  sheriff  a few  years  afterward,  and 
Henry  Hightower,  who  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
that  bears  his  name. 

In  narrating  stories  of  wild  animals  that  inhabited 
Marion  County  in  the  early  days  he  gives  an  account  of 
a hunter’s  wife's  thrilling  adventure  with  a hungry  bear 
one  day.  Mr.  Flippin  said  the  story  was  told  to  him 
by  the  settlers  on  bis  arrival  here.  At  the  request  of  the 
writer  he  gave  a written  statement  of  it  in  the  following 
way : 

“When  I came  to  Marion  County  in  1837  there  was 
a small  log  hut  on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  below  the 
ferry.  I was  told  by  the  settlers  that  when  that  cabin 
was  built  the  river  bottom  on  the  south  side  was  a dense 
cane  brake  with  immense  trees  intermingled  with  a thick 
growth  of  smaller  timber.  The  time  the  cabin  was 
erected  was  several  years  before  the  ferry  vras  estab- 
lished. The  man  who  built  the  cabin  was  a hunter  and 
loved  the  then  wilds  of  White  River  and  encountered  all 
sorts  of  wild  beasts  that  were  natives  here.  He  killed 
the  line  fat  deer,  raised  a stir  among  the  big  flocks  of 
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wild  turkeys,  chased  the  bears  into  the  caves  and  slew 
them  and  robbed  the  bee  tree  of  its  rich  honey.  Though 
surrounded  of  nights  by  the  panther  and  wolves,  which 
kept  up  a racket  of  screams  and  howling,  yet  the 
beautiful  valley  of  White  River  was  a veritable  paradise 
to  the  active  hunter.  When  the  man  and  his  wife 
settled  here  they  had  one  infant  child.  One  morning  as 
usual  he  left  his  wife  and  babe  alone  in  the  hut  to  combat 
with  the  stealthy  animals  while  he  roamed  the  wiid 
woods  to  lay  in  a supply  of  wild  meat.  As  a rule  the 
child  had  been  in  a healthy  condition  and  was  growing 
rapidly  in  size,  strength  and  weight.  It  seemed  strange 
to  see  a young  infant  and  its  mother  in  a small  hut  in 
this  dismal  and  lonely  spot,  where  it  was  many  miles  to 
any  other  human  habitation.  The  innocent  babe  as  it 
nestled  close  to  its  mother’s  bosom  looked  more  like  a 
little  angel  than  a human  being.  It  appeared  so  tender 
and  sweet  as  it  reached  its  tiny  hand  up  toward  its 
mother’s  face.  The  little  child  as  it  lay  on  its  mother’s 
lap  was  an  angel  indeed,  for  we  are  assured  by  the  words 
of  our  merciful  Saviour  that  children  if  they  die  in 
infancy  are  fit  subjects  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for 
they  have  no  sins  to  account  for.  A few  hours  after  the 
man  took  his  departure  into  the  forest  the  child  became 
ill  and  indulged  in  a long  crying  spell.  The  mother  was 
unable  to  quiet ‘it.  She  had  heard  that  the  cry  of  a 
child  or  the  bleating  of  a lamb,  calf  or  fawn  would  call 
the  attention  of  a bear,  panther  or  wolf.  This  made 
her  uneasy  and  restless.  The  door  of  the  cabin  faces  the 
river  and  she  had  a "plain  view  of  its  limpid  water,  and 
as  she  sat  in  the  door  casting  her  eyes  about  in  a watch- 
ful way  she  noticed  a bear  rush  down  the  bank  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  plunge  into  the  water  and 
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say i m to  the  north  shore.  The  woman  Avas  convinced 
that  the  bear  heard  the  child  crying,  and  she  knew  it  was 
on  its  Avay  to  the  hut.  The  man  had  built  a yard  fence 
of  poles.  They  had  one  cow  and  they  kept  the  calf  m 
the  yard.  The  anxious  mother  Avatched  bruin  until  he 
swam  across,  came  out  of  the  water,  shook  himself  and 
started  toward  the  house.  She  then  closed  the  shutter, 
Avhich  Avas  made  of  long  boards,  and  prepared  for  a 
battle  to  save  the  life  of  herself  and  darling  babe.  She 
looked  through  a small  opening  between  the  logs  and 
suav  it  clamber  over  the  yard  fence  and  then  it  came 
toAvard  the  door.  The  little  child  continued  to  cry  in 
spite  of  the  mother's  caresses. 

“The  bear,  AA  lien  it  reached  the  door,  attempted  to 
press  it  open.  < )h,  the  aAvful  pangs  of  fear  and  distress 
— Avlio  can  describe  the  feeling  of  this  poor  Avoman  in 
this  dark  wilderness,  surrounded  by  Avild  animals,  with 
a hungry  bear  at  the  door  trying  to  push  the  door  shutter 
open?  Bruin  had  great  strength  and  he  clawed  and 
jammed  his  Aveiglit  and  pawed  against  the  shutter;  it 
Avas  yielding  and  he  would  succeed  in  entering  the  hut. 
God  haA’e  mercy  on  the  poor  mother  and  the  sweet  little 
babe  or  they  Avill  fall  a victim  to  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  the  angry  beast.  While  the  huge  animal  Avas  exerting 
itself  to  get  in  the  cabin  the  woman  Avas  inspired  with 
a resolution  born  of  the  moment.  She  braced  herself  to 
defend  to  the  end  her  infant  and  herself.  If  the  babe 
fell  a victim  to  the  bear’s  merciless  teeth,  she  Avould  die 
first  in  protecting  its  precious  life.  When  the  bear 
reached  the  yard  the  calf  Avas  on  the  back  side  of  the 
house  and  bruin  did  not  see  it.  The  black  beast  in  its 
thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  infant  child  had  not  been  at 
the  door  but  a few  minutes  when  the  calf  walked  in 
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front  of  the  hut.  The  moment  bruin  flashed  his  eyes 
on  it  he  gave  up  his  work  at  the  door  and  made  a rush 
for  the  calf  and  caught  it.  The  helpless  calf  as  it  was 
dying  bleated  so  piteously  that  it  sounded  doleful  to 
the  despairing  mother.  After  the  calf  was  dead  the  bear 
picked  it  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  it  over  the  fence 
and  into  the  cane  brake  a few  yards  from  the  fence,  ate 
all  it  wanted  and  went  on  its  way — thus  relieving  the 
anxiety  of  the  noble  wife  and  mother.” 


Following  a Panther  Where  it  Dragged 
a Dead  Deer  Through  the  Snow. 

Big  Creek  is  a fine  stream.  Its  clear  water  makes 
a beautiful  show  as  it  splashes  and  dashes  over  the 
shoals.  The  hills  and  hollows  present  the  usual  fine 
landscape  as  seen  in  the  Ozarks.  Big  Creek  runs 
through  part  of  Taney  and  Ozark  Counties,  Missouri, 
and  enters  White  River  in  Marion  County,  Ark.  The 
creek  bottoms  are  fertile  and  compare  favorably  with 
the  agricultural  lands  of  other  streams  in  South  Central 
Missouri.  The  farmers  are  of  the  pushing,  go  ahead 
class.  The  hills  bordering  on  each  side  of  the  stream 
are  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  farms  and  dwell- 
ings. The  first  time  I saw  Big  Creek  it  was  sparsely 
settled.  This  was  in  1852.  I was  only  eight  years  old. 
A voting  precinct  in  Big  Creek  township  was  established 
on  tlie  Avest  bank  of  the  creek,  about  one-lialf  of  a mile 
above  where  the  Protein  and  Lutie  road  now  crosses  it. 
1 Avell  recollect  being  present  at  this  precinct  on  elec- 
tion day  in  1S54.  The  electors  took  a lively  interest 
in  Avorking  for  and  voting  for  their  candidates.  Russell 
Tabor  built  the  first  mill  on  this  stream ; it  was  erected 
at  Avhat  was  afterward  known  as  the  John  Pelham 
place.  John  McDonald  built  a mill  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Pelham  Bottom.  This  Avas  on  the  east  side  of 
the  creek  at  the  mouth  of  a little  hollow.  But  the  mill' 
soon  Avashed  out,  and  old  Uncle  Jimmie  Jones  built 
another  mill  on  the  same  spot  in  1857.  This  mill  stood 
against  all  the  freshets  until  Avar  times,  when  it  Avas 
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reduced  to  ashes  by  a war  party  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
Charley  Smith  built  a mill  above  the  Daniel  Quick  ford 
and  below  where  the  line  between  Taney  and  Ozark 
Counties  crosses  the  creek.  All  the  mills  mentioned 
were  small  affairs;  two  of  them,  Jones’  and  Smith's,  had 
whisky  stills  in  connection,  and  the  mill  owner  did  not 
fail  to  sell  plenty  of  whisky.  Big  Creek  began  to  settle 
very  early,  though  it  was  many  years  before  any  land 
to  amount  to  anything  was  put  in  cultivation.  The 
old  time  hunters  seemed  to  regard  it  unwise  to  labor 
hard  on  a farm  when  there  existed  such  inducements  to 
kill  game. 

Lige  McAdoo  was  the  first  settler  at  the  mouth  of 
the  creek,  but  not  the  first  man  to  make  an  improvement 
there.  Two  of  the  Duggins  men  are  credited  with  that. 
In  the  early  fifties  Flemming  Clark  and  his  wife  Peggie 
and  their  sons,  Ben,  Bichard  and  Jesse,  opened  up  a 
good  farm  there  and  accummulated  a considerable 
amount  of  property.  But  soon  after  the  war  broke  out 
the  family  was  stripped  of  their  worldly  goods  and  the 
family  moved  to  Nemaha  County,  Nebraska,  where  in 
after  years  they  owned  good  farms...  The  Clarks  were 
Methodists  and  loved  their  denomination.  Jess  Bias 
came  to  Big  Creek  in  the  early  thirties  and  lived  some 
time  in  a tent  and  hunted  and  killed  the  fat  bucks.  The 
Tabors  and  McDonalds  were  the  next  settlers.  Green 
Hampton,  Bill  Brown  and  the  Morrises  are  supposed  to 
be  the  next  earliest.  The  original  pioneers  of  Big  Creek 
have  nearly  all  departed  this  life.  Part  of  them  rest 
in  unmarked  graves,  not  a letter  nor  a figure  is  cut  on 
the  headstones  to  show  the  name  or  date  of  their  death. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  on  a hillside  below  the 
Pelham  land  and  on  the  Taney  County  side,  and  near 
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where  the  old  Peter  Keesee  and  Hugh  Jones  residence 
stood,  where  the  latter  made  hats,  are  two  graves  which 
contain  the  mortal  remains  of  old  man  John  McDonald 
and  his  aged  wife.  In  my  boyhood  days  a trail  led 
up  the  hill  by  these  graves.  I have  often  stopped  at 
these  graves  and  read  the  figures  of  the  year  ‘‘1848,” 
which  was  cut  on  the  headstones  to  show  the  year  these 
old  settlers  died.  On  the  east  bank  of  the  creek,  on  a 
fine  spot  of  land  high  above  overflow  is  an  old  settler’s 
graveyard.  The  cemetery  is  just  above  where  the 
Protein  and  Lutie  road  crosses  the  creek.  The  first  body 
entered  here  was  the  body  of  Dolly  Morris,  daughter  of 
Tommy  Morris  and  a sister  of  John  Morris.  More  than 
eighty  bodies  of  old  timers  and  others  rest  here. 

Among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Big  Creek  who  rest 
here  are  Tommy  Morris  and  his  wife,  and  John  Morris, 
Green  Hampton,  Jimmie  Tabor  and  Arch  Tabor.  The 
latter  was  a son  of  the  first  named  and  a brother  of 
Jim,  Isaac,  John  and  Esquire  Tom  Tabor.  The  old 
man,  Henry  Tabor,  and  Russell  Tabor,  were  brothers. 
Henry  Tabor  first  settled  on  Long  Creek  in  Carroll 
County,  Ark.,  in  1833,  and  Russell,  his  brother,  came 
to  Big  Creek  about,  the  same  year.  Another  old  time 
graveyard  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  on  what  was 
once  known  as  the  Berry  Morris  place.  The  cemetery 
is  above  where  the  Charley  Smith  mill  place  is. 

As  Arch  Tabor  is  the  principal  subject  of  this 
sketch,  we  will  state  that  he  came  from  Jackson  County, 
Illinois,  to  Big  Creek  in  1835.  Taney  County  contained 
plenty  of  fine  bucks  and  big  fat  bears,  and  he  killed  all 
the  wild  meat  he  wanted.  He  said  that  it  was  the  kind 
of  country  he  had  been  looking  for.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Mr.  Tabor  took  sides  with  the  Union,  and 
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remained  true  to  the  cause.  He  fought  under  Gen. 
Lyon  at  Wilson  Creek  and  Gen.  Curtis  at  Pea  Ridge. 
Uncle  Arch  was  a good  citizen  as  well  as  soldier.  He 
delighted  to  tell  of  the  early  days  in  Taney  County.  A 
few  years  before  the  war  broke  out  he  would  visit  our 
house  where  we  lived  on  the  farm  opposite  the  Panther 
Bottom  and  relate  thrilling  stories  of  wild  beasts  on 
Big  Creek  in  the  pioneer  days.  We  children  were  as 
interested  in  his  narratives  as  our  parents  were  and 
we  always  gave  him  good  attention  while  he  was  telling 
them. 

One  of  his  stories  impressed  me  more  than  some 
others  lie  told,  which  I will  give  here.  The  following 
is  something  near  the  way  he  gave  it: 

“One  day  soon  after  I settled  on  the  left  prong  of 
Big  Creek,”  said  he,  “I  went  out  to  kill  a deer.  A mantle 
of  snow  covered  the  ground  three  or  four  inches  deep. 
The  weather  had  been  bitter  cold,  but  the  temperature 
was  rising.  The  clouds  had  disappeared  and  the  bright 
sunshine  glistened  on  the  snow.  It  is  an  incident  to  be 
remembered.  During  the  early  history  of  Big  Creek  to 
go  out  into  the  hills  in  time  of  a snow  and  see  the  great 
number  of  trails  made  by  wild  animals  you  could  find 
bear,  panther,  Avolf  and  deer  tracks  crossing  and  recross- 
ing each  other’s  paths.  There  were  also  countless  num- 
bers of  tracks  of  smaller  animals,  such  as  coons,  fox 
and  so  on.  As  I was  able  to  follow  game  so  well  in  the 
snow  I left  my  dogs  at  home  and  depended  on  my  eyes 
and  rifle.  I saw  no  fresh  signs  of  big  game  that  morn- 
ing until  I had  walked  a mile  or  more  from  home,  when 
I came  to  a trail  where  a dead  animal  had  been  dragged 
in  the  snow.  Blood  stains  were  left  along  the  trail.  1 
knew  it  was  the  work  of  a panther,  and  that  it  had  been 
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clone  very  early  in  the  clay  and  the  panther  was  taking  it 
to  its  den.  After  consulting  my  mind  a few  minutes  1 
determined  to  follow  it  up  and  see  what  sort  of  fresh 
meat  it  was  feasting  on  and  make  an  effort  to  shoot  the 
panther.  I kept  a sharp  lookout  as  I went  along 
in  a slow  and  cautious  way.  About  150  yards  from 
where  I struck  the  trail  the  animal  had  stopped  and 
lifted  its  victim  out  of  the  snow  and  carried  it  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  yards  before  laying  it  down  again;  then 
it  pulled  it  along  as  before.  I knew  it  was  risky  business 
to  follow  a panther  to  its  lair  without  the  protection  of 
a brave  dog,  but  the  longer  I followed  the  trail  the 
more  anxious  I grew  to  know  wliat  it  had  killed. 
Apparently  the  object  was  heavy  and  the  panther 
seemed  to  have  traveled  very  slow.  When  it  was  weary 
of  pulling  its  prey  along  it  would  halt,  pick  it  up  again 
and  carry  it  a short  distance,  put  it  down  and  go  on 
as  before. 

“It  was  sometime  before  I reached  its  den,  which 
was  in  a shallow  cave  under  a shelving  rock,  where  a 
hickory  tree  had  been  broken  off  ten  or  twelve  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  the  top  lay  on  the  ledge  of  rock 
and  sheltered  the  cave.  The  tree  had  been  blown  down 
the  summer  previous.  The  limbs  and  dead  leaves  were 
so  thick  that  the  tree  top  was  covered  with  snow.  The 
trunk  was  resting  on  the  stump.  As  I approached  the 
spot,  I halted  near  the  stump  to  await  the  movements 
of  the  panther,  for  I listened  to  hear  a rustling  in  the 
cave,  followed  by  an  angry  growl  and  expected  to  see 
it  appear,  but  it  did  not  show  up.  Hearing  a noise  upon 
the  tree  trunk  where  it  laid  on  the  stump,  I looked  up 
and  my  eyes  met  the  glaring  eyes  of  a beast  which  proved 
to  be  a one-third  grown  panther  lying  in  a posture  to 
spring  on  me. 
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“Without  hesitating  to  count  danger  from  the  old 
one  I took  aim  quick  and  shot  the  young  animal.  It 
uttered  a peculiar  cry  and  snarl  and  turned  loose  its 
hold  and  fell.  Before  its  blood  had  time  to  flow  from 
the  bullet  wound  and  crimson  the  snow  it  was  dead.  I 
knew  the  mother  panther  was  in  hearing  distance,  the 
cry  of  her  young  would  attract  her  and  I worked  with 
vim  and  haste  to  reload  my  gun,  and  had  poured  the 
powder  down  from  the  charger  rammed  down  the  bullet 
and  Avas  in  the  act  of  dropping  poAvder  in  the  priming 
pan  Avhen  I heard  a rustling  noise  at  the  ledge  and  then 
a crashing  among  the  limbs  and  dead  foliage  of  the 
tree  top  and  out  leaped  the  old  panther  in  the  midst  of 
the  scattering  snoAA’  that  she  had  knocked  off  the  limbs 
and  came  bounding  toward  me  and  stopped  in  a few 
feet  of  where  I aaus  standing  shivering  with  fear.  It 
beat  the  snow  Avith  its  tail,  showed  its  terrible  teeth 
and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face.  My  body  increased 
the  force  of  shaking.  The  temperature  seemed  to  drop 
to  zero  and  I fairly  shook  with  terror.  I could  feel  the 
cold  fly  back  and  forth  along  my  spinal  column.  I 
expected  a fight  on  hand  at  once.  I never  took  time  to 
gauge  the  powder  as  I let  it  fall  in  the  pan,  but  I poured 
the  poAvder  out  of  the  horn  in  a sluice.  Of  course  the 
priming  pan  held  only  a small  quantity,  but  I heaped  ]t 
up  and  I made  the  snoAv  at  my  feet  black  with  powder 
before  I thought  to  check  the  useless  Avaste  of  it.  Then 
closing  down  the  frissen,  I hurriedly  pointed  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun  at  its  forehead  and  about  the  moment  it  Avas 
ready  for  a spring  I pulled  the  trigger.  You  may 
imagine  noAv  that  the  creature  soon  Avas  kicking  the 
suoav  in  the  agony  of  death.  But  not  so,  however,  for 
a snap  and  a flash  followed,  a tiny  cloud  of  smoke  shot 
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upward.  The  rifle  had  failed  to  discharge.  But.  for 
good  luck  on  my  part  the  noise  created  by  the  snapping 
and  the  smoke  produced  frightened  the  beast  and  it 
wheeled  around  in  an  instant  and  darted  away  and  1 
saw  its  ugly  form  disappear  over  the  hill. 

“I  filled  the  priming  pan  again  without  wasting  any 
more  powder  and  waited  for  it  to  come  back,  but  it  did 
not  reappear.  After  my  blood  had  become  more  regular 
in  its  circulation  my  entire  body  warmed  up  from  the 
effects  of  the  scare  the  beast  gave  me,  and  seeing  noth- 
ing more  of  it  I went  to  the  tree  top  and  examined  its 
den  under  the  ledge  and  discovered  a dead  deer  lying 
in  the  panther’s  bed,  which  was  made  of  leaves,  grass 
and  weeds.  It  was  the  same  animal  the  panther  had 
brought  there.  I had  not  stood  there  long  before  the  den 
seemed  too  lonely  for  me  to  give  it  further  investigation. 

“The  young  panther  being  too  heavy  to  carry  in  the 
snow,  and  without  taking  time  to  take  off  its  hide 
I let  it  lay  where  it  fell  and  left  the  spot  much  faster 
than  I had  come,  and  could  not  refrain  from  lookiug 
back  to  see  if  the  panther  was  following  me.  After  I 
had  went  on  some  distance  and  my  fears  had  somewhat 
subsided  I decided  to  follow  the  trail  back  to  where  the 
panther  had  caught  the  deer  and  find  how  it  managed 
to  get  near  enough  to  jump  on  the  deer  without  the 
latter  being  alarmed  before  the  panther  could  attack  it. 
The  place  where  the  deer  was  killed  was  only  a short 
distance  beyond  where  I had  found  the  trail  that  morn- 
ing. The  panther  had  ascended  a stooping  post  oak  tree, 
and  while  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  it  came  in  the  shape 
of  two  deer.  The  poor  animals  being  unconscious  of 
danger  lurking  so  near  had  passed  under  the  tree  and  a 
few  feet  beyond  before  the  savage  beast  sprang  down 
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on  one  of  them.  The  deer  had  jumped  forward  several 
bounds  before  the  weight  of  the  unwelcome  beast 
checked  it.  Here  the  deer  had  struggled  desperately  to 
free  itself  from  its  terrible  enemy.  The  siioav  was 
trampled  down  and  sprinkled  with  blood  over  a large 
space,  and  where  death  had  ended  its  agony  a pool  of 
blood  had  melted  the  snow  on  the  spot  where  it  had 
flowed  from  a wound  in  the  dying  deer.  The  scene 
where  the  ferocious  beast  had  attacked  and  killed  the 
deer  was  one  not  easily  forgotten.  Tracks  in  the  snow 
showed  that  the  other  deer  bounded  away  at  lightning- 
speed  almost  when  the  stealthy  animal  sprang  on  its 
companion.” 


T wo  Hunters,  Fire  Hunting  on  Land 
Kill  the  Wrong  Game 

Among  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  hunting  Ave  have 
collected  from  citizens  A\dio  Avere  residents  of  Taney 
County,  Mo.,  are  a few  given  by  Capt.  C.  C.  OAA'ens,  ayIio 
Avith  his  family  came  cIoavii  from  St.  Clair  County,  Mo., 
in  April,  1870,  and  located  on  Shoal  Creek,  near  one 
and  one-half  miles  south  of  the  town  of  Protein.  Capt. 
Owens  Avas  a distinguished  officer  in  the  army  on  the 
Union  side  during  the  civil  Avar,  and  took  part  in  that 
desperate  tight  at  Lone  Jack  in  Missouri.  Capt.  C.  C. 
Oavou  took  much  interest  in  assisting  to  build  up  Taney 
County,  lie  served  one  term  as  surveyor  and  county 
judge  (this  Avas  before  Taney  AA'as  divided  into  two 
districts),  and  one  term  in  the  legislature.  He  Avas  a 
jovial  man  among  his  friends.  No  man  delighted  more 
than  he  did  to  get  off  something  humorous  on  his  best 
friends.  He  AA'as  a son  of  George  W.  and  Martha 
(Dickson)  Owen,  and  AA'as  born  in  Barren  County, 
Ky.,  May  25,  1829.  His  parents  died  at  Mountain  View, 
Benton  County,  Mo.,  and  are  buried  there.  After  a 
residence  of  more  than  twenty-seven  years  on  Shoal 
Creek  Capt.  Owen,  after  suffering  several  years  with 
a chronic  complaint,  gave  up  this  life  and  entered  the 
dark  shadow  of  death,  Avhieh  occurred  October  22,  1897. 
His  Avife,  A\liose  given  name  Avas  Caroline,  preceded  him 
to  tiie  cemetery  a few  years.  Their  bodies  rest  in  the 
graveyard  at  Protein.  A nice  tombstone  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  grave  mark  their  resting  place. 
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Though  not  as  early  a settler  here  as  some  others 
were,  there  was  plenty  of  deer  and  wild  turkeys,  and  a 
few  scattering  hears.  Owen  took  an  active  part  with 
other  hunters  in  killing  the  fine  deer  for  the  venison 
and  pelts.  In  the  summer  of  1895,  at  the  request  of 
the  writer,  he  gave  me  a written  account  of  some  of  his 
experience  as  a hunter  in  Taney  County.  Among  the 
interesting  incidents  as  given  us  by  the  old  veteran 
soldier  and  citizen  we  produce  three  of  them  here. 

“When  I first  came  into  Taney  County  this  section 
was  just  beginning  to  settle  up.  There  was  an  abundance 
of  room  for  deer  and  turkeys,  and  I suppose  I did  my 
share  in  shooting  them.  But  T will  pass  over  many 
incidents  and  tell  you  something  of  an  amusing  nature. 
I remember  seeing  a bear  once  unexpectedly,  which 
came  about  in  this  way:  I had  been  in  the  habit  of 

going  out  into  the  forest  before  daybreak  of  fine  pleasant 
mornings  and  wait  for  deer  on  their  pass  way  and  kill 
one  when  it  came  along.  One  morning  just  before  day- 
break in  the  autumn  of  1870,  I took  George,  a son  of 
mine,  who  was  a little  fellow  then,  and  went  to  watch 
for  deer.  On  reaching  a spot  where  I thought  deer 
were  likely  to  pass  I seated  myself  at  the  foot  of  a tree 
and  told  George  to  sit  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
tree.  By  this  time  it  was  almost  broad  daylight.  I sat 
in  silence  for  a few  minutes  listening  for  the  approach 
of  a deer  when  I heard  a noise  on  George’s  side  of  the 
tree  like  some  big  animal  had  started  to  run.  It  made 
as  much  fuss  as  a cow  or  horse.  Before  I could  look 
around  George  says,  ‘Pa,  that’s  the  biggest  dog  I ever 
saw.’  When  I turned  around  to  ascertain  what  kind 
of  an  object  it  was  I Avas  astonished  at  seeing  the  largest 
bear  I eA’er  laid  my  eyes  on.  The  animal  made  no  halt 
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and  soon  disappeared  from  view.  Though  the  sight  of 
that  bear  did  not  frighten  me  much,  after  that  little 
incident  the  entertainment  of  going  out  before  day 
watching  for  deer  was  not  so  charming  to  me.” 

“Now  I am  going  to  tell  you  two  tales  of  fire  hunt- 
ing. I and  my  old  friend,  Jim  Ewing,  used  to  hunt 
together  a great  deal.  If  Jim  was  alive  he  would  con- 
firm all  1 tell  you.  He  is  dead  now  and  his  mortal 
remains  repose  in  the  little  graveyard  up  on  the  hill 
just  south  of  where  I first  located  on  Shoal  Creek.  One 
evening  Jim  and  I proposed  to  go  to  White  River  and 
fire  hunt.  We  had  not  talked  about  it  long  before  we 
were  ready  to  start.  We  knew  of  a boat  that  we  could 
use,  and  after  pushing  it  above  the  mouth  of  West  Sugar 
Loaf  Creek  and  loaded  preparatory  for  the  night’s  hunt, 
it  was  dark  when  we  got  our  torch  prepared  and  other 
preparations  completed.  We  pushed  the  craft  from  the 
shore  and  floated  down  slowly.  The  sky  was  cloudless 
and  the  twinkling  stars  showed  brightly,  which  was  all 
the  light  we  had  except  our  torch  and  that  gave  a bright 
light  in  a large  circle.  Between  our  starting  point  and 
the  mouth  of  West  Sugar  Loaf  we  shined  a number  if 
deer’s  eyes  but  we  did  not  shoot  until  we  reached  Sugar 
Loaf  Creek.  There  we  found  six  in  one  bunch  mossing 
in  the  water.  When  we  got  in  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
of  them  I took  aim  and  shot  at  one  of  the  deer  and  it 
sank  down  in  the  water.  The  report  of  the  rifle  and  the 
fire  light  seemed  to  bewilder  the  other  five  deer  and  they 
began  jumping  about  in  the  water  like  crazy  animals. 
Two  of  them  made  for  the  craft,  struck  it  violently, 
capsized  it  and  extinguished  the  light  and  landed  Ewing 
and  I in  the  water,  and  we  felt  about  as  crazy  as  they 
were.  There  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  make  the 
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best  of  it  and  that  was  to  swim  out.  Though  the  water 
was  warm  and  we  did  not  suffer  with  cold,  our  getting 
ducked  so  sudden  was  not  much  enjoyment  to  us.  It  was 
too  dark  to  go  far  to  a house  and  we  decided  to  stay  on 
the  river  bank  until  morning.  Our  bedding  and  wet 
clothes  did  not  feel  comfortable,  but  we  passed  the  night 
without  making  much  complaint.  When  daylight 
appeared  we  pulled  the  dead  deer  ashore,  removed  its 
hide,  fished  our  rifles  out  of  the  water  and  went  home. 
Yes,  it  was  fine  for  us  that  both  the  air  and  water  was 
warm  or  we  sure  would  have  suffered  that  night.  I 
never  took  any  more  pleasure  hunting  after  night  in  the 
water.” 

“The  next  fire  hunt  I engaged  in  was  on  land  and 
I did  not  get  the  kind  of  game  I went  after,  but  I got 
what  I shot  at.  As  usual  my  friend  Jim  Ewing  and 
myself  were  together  again.  We  had  such  ill  luck  fire 
hunting  on  water  we  thought  we  would  try  it  on  land 
and  see  what  the  outcome  would  be.  So  one  afternoon 
we  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  night's  hunt 
for  deer.  There  were  plenty  of  them  in  the  woods,  and 
it  would  be  a novel  way  of  killing  them  on  land. 

“We  arranged  for  Ewing  to  carry  the  torch,  and 
when  we  shined  a deer's  eyes  I was  to  do  the  shooting. 
My  rifle  was  a splendid  one.  I had  just  bought  it  from 
Uncle  Noah  Graham  and  it  never  failed  to  bring  down 
game  when  I aimed  it  right.  It  was  some  time  after 
night  when  we  left  our  house.  We  walked  slowly  up  a 
hollow,  which  empties  into  the  creek  just  below  where 
I lived  (the  old  Herrean  place).  We  went  along  very 
careful  so  as  to  avoid  making  much  noise  and  kept  a 
sharp  lookout  on  every  side  for  the  appearance  of  shin- 
ing eyes.  When  we  had  walked  about  one  mile  up  the 
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hollow  we  shined  what  we  thought  was  an  old  buck’s 
eyes.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it  being  two  eyes, 
and  we  believed  that  they  belonged  to  a deer.  The 
animal  was  glaring  at  us  with  a long  look,  and  its  eyes 
seemed  large  and  wide  apart.  This  was  why  we  sup- 
posed they  belonged  to  an  old  resident  buck  which  we 
had  seen  on  a few  occasions,  but  the  gentleman  was  shy, 
and  it  required  a more  skillful  hunter  than  either  one  of 
us  were  to  put  in  a shot  at  him  in  daylight.  I told 
Ewing  that  I thought  it  was  the  same  old  buck  that  we 
had  looked  for  so  often.  The  longer  we  looked  at  the 
shining  eyes  the  brighter  they  seemed  to  get.  I told 
Ewing  to  watch  me  ‘plump’  the  center  in  the  forehead. 
The  two  eyes  remained  stationary;  I could  not  detect  a 
movement.  Raising  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  I took 
steady  aim  between  the  illuminated  balls,  while  Jim 
held  the  light.  I pulled  the  trigger,  a loud  report 
followed  and  the  two  shining  eyes  disappeared  at  once, 
and  I never  heard  such  yelling  in  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  We  were  both  so  stupefied  with  astonishment  at 
the  turn  of  affairs  that  for  a few  moments  we  stood  like 
statues.  We  thought  we  had  killed  somebody  and 
would  be  tried  for  murder  and  be  hung.  Just  imagine 
you  had  shot  a man  down  and  lie  was  ending  his  dying 
moments  with  loud  screams,  and  then  imagine  you  see 
the  gallows  and  the  hangman’s  knot  loom  up  before  you 
and  you  have  my  feelings  at  that  time  exactly.  The 
strain  on  our  nerves  was  too  much  for  us,  and  finding 
that  we  could  move  our  legs  we  turned  and  fled  from 
the  spot  with  all  our  might.  Our  common  sense  seemed 
to  have  disappeared  until  we  had  run  about  100  yards, 
when  we  recovered  our  senses  and  stopped.  There  was  a 
continual  yell,  without  any  intermission.  The  words 
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littered  were  distinct.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it 
It  was  ‘murder,  murder,  murder,  oh,  I’m  murdered.’ 
What  would  we  do?  Somebody  was  dying  and  I had 
killed  him.  Consulting  a few  moments  we  concluded 
that  running  away  would  not  mend  the  matter,  and  if 
we  had  shot  anybody  we  had  not  done  it  intentionally, 
and  we  went  back  to  make  an  investigation.  As  we 
advanced  slowly  and  cautiously  up  to  the  scene  we  did 
not  feel  like  we  were  going  up  to  a buck — we  expected 
to  find  a man  welting  in  blood,  though  I wondered 
how  he  came  to  lie  possessed  with  such  uncommon  large 
eyes,  and  so  far  apart. 

“When  we  reached  the  spot  a monstrous  surprise 
awaited  us,  for  instead  of  a dying  man,  a jack  laid 
broadside  dead.  The  bullet  had  entered  the  head 
between  the  eyes  and  knocked  the  life  out  of  him. 

“Tom  Nally,  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood,  owned 
the  jack,  and  he  had  ridden  out  that  night  to  see  a 
friend,  and  noticing  the  light  a short  distance  from  him, 
he  stopped  to  see  what  it  meant.  He  could  see  two  men 
with  it  and  he  wanted  to  find  out  what  they  were  ‘up  to.’ 
When  Nally  stopped  the  jack  it  had  its  head  toward  the 
light  to  view  it,  too,  and  was  standing  in  that  position 
with  Nally  astride  of  its  back  when  I fired  at  the  jack’s 
eyes,  thinking  it  was  a deer.  Of  course,  when  1 shot 
the  animal  it  scared  the  man  almost  to  death,  and  this 
was  why  he  yelled  ‘murder’  so  loud  and  long. 

“When  Nally  understood  we  were  friends,  instead 
of  enemies,  and  that  we  thought  the  jack’s  eyes  were 
deer’s  eyes  and  that  we  did  not  kill  the  beast  intention- 
al^ he  quit  hallooing  and  became  quiet,  and  then  he 
demanded  pay  for  his  jack.  He  said  the  damage  was 
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$20,  and  the  rest  of  the  story  is  that  we  handed  him  the 
money  right  then  and  there,  without  any  dispute  on  our 
part.  The  amount  paid  was  more  than  the  animal  was 
worth.  Then  we  proposed  to  him  that  we  would  pay 
him  hush  money  if  he  would  promise  to  never  tell  it  on 
us.  He  agreed  to  do  that  if  we  would  pay  him  enough. 
We  asked  him  his  price  and  he  replied  that  he  wanted 
$10.  We  paid  him  his  price  without  asking  further 
questions.  We  had  paid  $30  for  our  fun  and  pleasure 
that  night.  We  turned  back  with  less  money  in  our 
pockets  than  we  started  with,  and  you  can  put  it  down 
that  this  was  my  last  fire  hunt,  on  land  as  well  as 
water.” 


Terrified  by  Wolues. 

Among  other  wolf  stories  which  have  been  gathered 
from  the  pioneers  I present  this  one  as  being  as  serious 
as  well  as  it  is  amusing,  which  was  given  me  in  a letter 
by  one  of  our  lady  contributors,  Mrs.  Dosha  Wilson, 
whose  father,  Henry  Bradley,  settled  on  Beaver  Creek, 
in  Taney  County,  Mo.,  in  an  early  day.  Mrs.  Wilson  is 
a sister  of  John  Mitchell’s  wife,  who  lived  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  two  miles  below  Forsyth.  Mitchell 
was  killed  in  December,  1864. 

The  story  alluded  to  is  about  a bunch  of  wolves 
attacking  a flock  of  sheep  one  night  in  war  times,  while 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  other  women  were  in  camp  on  the  road. 
In  giving  the  account  Mrs.  Wilson  writes  as  follows: 

“My  sister  Lucy  married  John  Gimlin,  who,  with 
his  father,  Sam  Gimlin,  came  to  Taney  County  in  1841. 
John  was  a well-to-do  man,  but  when  the  war  broke  out 
he  told  Lucy  that  he  loved  the  South  and  that  he  was 
going  to  help  fight  for  it.  He  put  his  words  into  effect 
by  telling  his  wife  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and  bid 
good-by  to  Lucy  and  the  little  ones  and  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

“For  a year  or  more  Lucy  was  not  molested,  and 
she  managed  to  keep  the  stock  together,  but  as  the  war 
progressed  until  it  was  much  warmer  in  Southern 
Missouri,  the  property  began  to  disappear,  and  it  went 
on  vanishing  until  there  was  not  much  left.  In  an 
effort  to  save  the  remainder  Lucy  deemed  it  prudent  to 
move  down  to  Marion  County,  Arkansas,  where  she 
lived  several  months  on  Clear  Creek.  In  the  fall  of 
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1864  the  horror  and  destruction  of  war  proved  to  be 
worse  in  Marion  County  than  in  Taney  Countv.  By 
this  time  I learned  that  my  sister  wanted  to  come  back 
to  Taney  County,  and  receiving  word  that  she  needed 
my  assistance,  I went  down  to  Clear  Creek  to  aid  in  her 
return.  All  the  property  she  had  left  up  to  that  time 
was  a flock  of  sheep,  two  yoke  of  oxen,  two  milch  cows 
and  one  ox  wagon.  Arrangements  to  start  were  pre- 
pared in  haste,  then  we  loaded  what  household  goods 
she  had  left  into  the  wagon  and  Lucy  yoked  the  oxen 
and  hitched  them  to  the  wagon  and  we  started  back 
toward  Missouri.  Lucy  drove  the  oxen  equal  to  her 
husband.  Louisa  Poster,  a mulatto  woman  named  Puss 
Coker,  and  I walked  behind  the  wagon  and  drove  the 
sheep  and  cows.  It  was  a trying  time  then  on  women 
and  children,  as  well  as  men.  No  man  knew  when  he 
would  meet  an  enemy  and  get  shot  down.  We  women 
did  not  know  what  moment  we  would  meet  a bunch  of 
robbers  or  a lot  of  bushwhackers,  claiming  the  name  of 
soldiers  and  take  everything  away  from  us.  Oh,  those 
bitter  days  of  strife,  sorrow  and  trouble.  How  sad  it 
makes  me  feel  when  I reflect  back  to  those  dark  times. 
Then  I rejoice  when  1 think  of  the  present  and  know 
that  the  war  has  gone  and  left  us  in  peace.  We  were 
compelled  to  travel  slow  making  frequent  stops  to  allow 
the  cattle  and  sheep  to  graze.  In  two  days  we  crossed 
Bear  Creek,  and  camped  on  Bee  Creek  the  third  night 
out.  It  was  near  night  when  we  reached  the  latter 
stream  and  stopped  to  camp. 

“There  was  an  uncultivated  field  on  the  right  of 
the  road,  a steep  hill  on  the  left  and  a long  hill  just  m 
front,  where  the  road  led  up.  When  we  stopped  we  let 
the  sheep  go  up  on  the  steep  hillside  on  the  left  and  lay 
down.  Lucy  drove  the  wagon  out  of  the  road  and 
unyoked  the  oxen  and  we  turned  them  and  the  cows  into 
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the  waste  field.  Wood  was  not  handy  and  we  carried 
fence  rails  and  built  a fire  of  them  in  the  road  and 
cooked  and  ate  our  supper.  The  weather  was  a little  cool, 
but  the  air  was  calm  and  when  night  set  in  the  stars 
twinkled  in  the  sky.  Soon  after  dark  we  made  our  bed 
down  near  the  fire,  for  the  country  appeared  so  wild, 
lonely  and  desolate  that  we  were  afraid  to  sleep  away 
from  the  fire.  Puss,  the  negro  woman,  had  been  sleeping 
at  our  feet,  and  we  prepared  her  a place  as  usual.  We 
had  not  yet  gone  to  bed  when  we  were  startled  by  the 
awful  howling  of  wolves  near  where  the  sheep  were 
resting.  It  seemed  that  I never  heard  so  many  before  in 
my  life.  There  followed  a commotion  among  the  sheep  at 
once  and  we  heard  the  sheep  bell  start  down  the  hill, 
and  the  bunch  came  in  a wild  rush  toward  us,  bleating 
and  frantic  with  fear.  They  were  right  on  us  before  we 
could  offer  to  get  out  of  the  way.  We  screamed,  as 
women  usually  do  when  they  are  terrified,  and  the  crazy 
sheep,  followed  by  the  frightful  pack  of  wolves,  crowded 
over  us  and  passed  on  out  of  the  light  of  the  fire  and 
beyond  into  the  darkness.  It  seemed  that  a thousand 
black  demons  mixed  with  other  monsters  were  turned 
loose  on  that  wild  spot  as  the  fleeing  sheep  and  pursuing 
wolves  were  passing  over  us.  We  never  ceased  scream- 
ing until  after  they  had  all  gone.  I remember  that 
while  they  were  running  over  us  we  sheltered  our  bodies 
the  best  we  could  with  bed  quilts.  It  was  done  so  quick 
we  could  hardly  realize  what  did  happen.  After  the 
sheep  and  wolves  had  passed  beyond  our  hearing  Lucy 
leaped  to  her  feet  and  ran  to  the  wagon  to  get  the  dinner 
horn  to  call  back  the  sheep.  But  as  she  got  out  of  the 
wagon  she  missed  her  footing  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Without  taking  time  to  get  up  she  blew  the  horn 
vigorously  for  the  return  of  the  sheep.  My  fright  soon 
melted  into  fun  and  Louisa  Foster  and  I laughed  until 
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our  sides  aelied  with  bad  pain.  It  was  so  funnv  to  see 
my  excited  sister  lying  on  the  ground  blowing  the  horn. 
But  her  tine  flock  of  sheep  did  not  heed  her  call.  Just 
before  she  arose  one  of  her  children  who  was  scared 
nearly  to  death,  uncovered  her  head  and  said,  ‘Ma,  is 
de  woofs  all  dun  gone?’  Puss,  the  colored  woman,  was 
so  terror  stricken  that  after  the  trouble  had  passed  over 
we  could  not  persuade  her  to  leave  the  bed  long  enough 
to  put  wood  on  the  fire.  Some  hours  afterward  wolves 
began  howling  again,  and  they  made  a terrible  noise 
until  the  morning  dawn  faded  into  broad  daylight,  and 
Louisa  and  I sat  up  all  night  and  kept  a big  fire  of 
rails  burning.  It  seemed  at  times  as  though  the  wolves 
would  attack  our  camp  before  day,  for  they  approached 
very  close  and  did  not  let  up  until  full  daylight,  when 
their  racket  ceased  and  we  saw  nor  heard  nothing 
more  of  them.  After  sunrise  we  gathered  up  all  the  live 
sheep  we  could  find.  There  were  only  three  live  ones — 
the  wolves  had  slain  the  others.  My  poor  sister  was 
greatly  troubled  at  the  loss  of  her  sheep.  But  like 
hundreds  of  others  in  a like  condition,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  it. 

“As  we  journeyed  on  that  day  our  prayers  were  that 
our  civil  war  might  end  soon  and  enable  the  people  what 
was  left  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another  again,  for  the 
survivors  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  food  and 
clothes.  The  women  and  children  had  already  suffered 
beyond  endurance.  We  toiled  on  with  our  woes  and 
sorrows  until  we  stopped  on  the  river,  on  the  old  Wilson 
Yardell  farm  in  Taney  County.  This  land  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  Ben  Majors  farm, 
and  is  some  seven  miles  below  Forsyth.  Here  we  lived 
several  months  in  the  midst  of  troubles  and  trials  of 
the  unrelenting  war.” 


Frightful  Encounter  With  a Bear  After 

Night. 

We  have  often  referred  to  the  dark  days  of  the 
civil  war  when  the  people  who  lived  in  the  upper  White 
River  valley  were  compelled  to  undergo  severe  trials 
of  hardships  and  privations.  The  suffering  of  the  four 
years  of  blood  and  strife  were  awful  burdens  to  bear. 
Women  went  to  mill  and  did  nearly  all  the  farm  work. 
They  did  all  in  their  power  to  drive  starvation  from 
their  doors.  Those  noble  wives  and  daughters  should 
never  be  forgotten,  for  they  did  their  duty  well.  The 
great  civil  war  proved  how  heroic  and  true  the  women 
were  who  lived  in  the  Ozarks  and  elsewhere  in  time  of 
this  terrible  conflict.  It  is  proper  to  build  monuments 
to  the  memory  of  our  great  men.  Our  nation  has  pro- 
duced wise  statesmen  and  some  of  the  greatest  com- 
manders of  armies  that  has  ever  been  recorded  in 
history.  Not  the  great  men  only  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, but  the  private  soldier  should  have  his  share  of 
honor  as  his  merit  deserves.  Other  men  who  were  never 
known  to  flinch  from  duty  should  never  be  forgotten, 
but  while  this  is  going  on  let  us  not  forget  to  commemo- 
rate the  names  of  those  true  and  brave  women  that 
were  always  ready  to  do  their  duty  in  a noble  manner^ 
The  citizens  in  every  county  in  each  state  of  the  Union 
ought  to  erect  a monument  in  the  court  square  of  each 
county  in  honor  of  all  those  true  and  noble  wives  and 
daughters  who  stood  so  brave,  firm  and  unflinching  in 
time  of  the  awful  distress  and  destitution  during  the 
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ever  memorable  war  between  the  states.  We  will  now 
proceed  with  out  narrative.  We  have  already  told  how 
Mrs.  Dosha  Wilson  and  her  sister  Lucy  and  other 
women,  while  in  camp  one  night  on  Bee  Creek,  endured 
a night  of  perils  with  wolves  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  and 
will  give  another  story  as  told  by  her. 

Mrs.  Wilson's  parents,  Henry  and  Rebecca  Bradley, 
were  natives  of  Indiana,  and  came  to  Beaver  Creek  in 
Taney  County,  Mo.,  in  1843,  when  she  was  only  three 
years  old.  In  October  of  that  year  her  father  bought 
land  of  John  Wright,  just  below  where  Bradleyville 
now  stands.  It  is  said  that  the  village  was  named  for 
him.  In  1856  Dosha  married  W.  J.  Morgan.  Four 
years  after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1862,  she  was 
wedded  to  Tommy  Wilson.  She  has  not  lived  in  Taney 
County  since  1872. 

Mrs.  Wilson  said  that  after  she  and  her  sister  Lucy 
stopped  on  the  Wilson  Yardell  farm,  seven  miles  below 
Forsyth,  which  we  have  related  in  another  chapter,  she 
and  Louisa  Foster  met  a bear  one  night  in  the  river 
bottom.  In  giving  the  account  of  it  she  said  that  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  she  was  living  with  her  sister 
on  the  farm  mentioned. 

“It  was  a hard  struggle,”  said  she,  “to  sustain  our 
lives  and  that  of  Lucy’s  children.  Parties  of  both  sides 
raided  the  country  in  quest  of  provision  for  the  soldiers 
and  forage  for  their  horses.  Those  that  managed  to 
conceal  enough  corn  for  bread  as  they  needed  it  were 
lucky.  Many  times  after  we  had  eat  the  last  morsel  of 
food  in  the  house  we  could  not  tell  where  the  next  would 
come  from.  Sometimes  when  the  last  mite  of  provision 
was  exhausted  we  would  ask  ourselves  when  and  where 
will  we  get  another  supply  or  will  we  starve  to  death 
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before  we  can  procure  any  more.  I took  all  the  hard- 
ships off  of  my  sister  I was  able  to.  The  milling  was 
done  at  Keesee  Mills  on  Beaver  Creek.  I went  there  on 
several  occasions  for  meal.  On  a few  occasions  I was 
able  to  buy  a small  amount  of  meal  or  have  a little  corn 
ground.  Other  times  I got  no  meal  at  all.  While  we 
lived  here  Louisa  Foster  made  her  home  at  Jim 
Walker’s,  who  was  a brother  of  Bill  Walker,  who  settled 
on  the  ridge  between  the  mouth  of  Beaver  and  Cedar 
Creeks.  Jim  Walker  married  Salina  Yardell,  daughter 
of  Wilson  Yardell  and  a sister  of  John  Yardell.  Jim 
Walker  lived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the 
Ben  Majors  land.  Louisa  did  the  milling  for  the  family, 
for  Walker  was  afraid  to  go.  One  day  when  she  went  to 
the  Keesee  Mills  it  was  after  night  before  she  returned 
to  our  house.  The  river  was  low  and  the  distance  from 
Walker’s  to  the  mill  was  shorter  by  way  of  our  house, 
but  she  had  it  to  ford  four  times  on  the  round  trip.  The 
road  passed  through  the  river  bottom,  where  there  was 
a heavy  growth  of  timber.  Being  afraid  to  pass  through 
alone  after  dark  she  asked  me  to  go  with  her  home.  Lou 
was  mounted  on  a big  bay  horse,  on  which  was  Walker’  * 
saddle,  and  the  girl  was  seated  on  a sack  of  meal  which 
lay  in  the  saddle.  I got  up  behind  her  and  we  started 
on  our  way.  The  horse  belonged  to  Walker  and  was 
stout  and  easily  carried  the  additional  weight,  and  as 
the  water  was  shallow  we  had  no  trouble  in  fording  the 
river.  After  crossing  it  we  entered  the  dark  bottom 
referred  to  above.  The  sky  was  clear  of  clouds  and 
temperature  pleasant,  the  only  light  afforded  us  was 
from  the  pretty  twinkling  stars.  But  it  seemed  that  the 
trees  with  their  spreading  limbs  prevented  their  little 
light  penetrating  to  the  narrow  road.  Soon  after  we 
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got  into  the  dark  forest  Lou  dismounted  aud  walked 
just  ahead  of  the  horse  in  order  to  follow  the  trail,  and 
I took  her  seat  on  the  sack  of  meal.  I had  never  been 
that  way  before  and  as  we  went  along  through  the 
pitchy  darkness  I felt  rather  superstitious  and  afraid 
of  meeting  a wild  beast  or  something  as  fearful.  The 
horse  was  afraid,  too,  for  lie  would  shy  and  did  not  want 
to  stay  in  the  trail,  and  this  was  why  Lou  got  down  to 
lead  the  way.  The  horse  appeared  to  grow  more  restless 
as  we  traveled  on,-  and  after  getting  a few  yards  further 
into  the  bottom  I heard  something  walking  toward  us. 
The  girl  heard  it,  too.  As  there  were  small  parties  of 
soldiers  scouting  through  the  country  or  parties  lying 
out  from  their  homes  to  prevent  being  killed,  we  sup- 
posed it  was  somebody  and  that  it  might  be  Isaac  and 
Addison  Campbell,  who  we  knew  were  on  the  dodge. 
But  the  horse’s  fears  increased  and  he  began  to  snort, 
jump  and  rear  on  his  hind  feet.  It  was  all  I could  do 
to  keep  my  seat.  By  this  time  we  had  met  a large 
animal,  for  it  was  near  enough  now  to  discern  the  bulk 
of  it  in  the  dark.  It  resembled  a big  black  stump, 
except  that  it  was  moving.  Of  course  we  were  badly 
scared  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  There  was  a big 
yellow  cur  dog  with  us  which  also  belonged  to  Walker. 
The  dog  had  gone  on  ahead  of  us,  but  we  called  him 
back  and  we  heard  him  coming  on  a run,  barking  in  a 
vigorous  manner.  When  we  met  the  monster  we  stopped 
and  the  dog  dashed  between  it  and  Lou,  but  before  the 
dog  had  time  to  take  hold  of  the  wild  beast  the  latter 
reached  forward  and  hit  the  dog  a terrific  blow,  which 
knocked  him  down  at  the  girl’s  feet,  but  rising  instantly 
he  uttered  loud  yelps  and  retreated  into  the  dense  dark- 
ness. We  called  to  him  incessantly  to  come  back,  but 
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Rover  was  vanquished  and  in  full  retreat.  We  were  in 
a perilous  position,  all  alone  without  the  hope  of  protec- 
tion here  in  the  presence  of  a ferocious  beast.  If  it  had 
been  in  day  time  we  might  have  had  some  show,  but  in 
this  dark  forest  in  night  time  our  hopes  seemed  to  be 
cut  off.  As  soon  as  Lou  and  I found  the  dog  was  gone 
for  good  we  ceased  to  call  him  and  I began  to  shout  and 
scream  with  terror  and  prayed  for  help.  The  horse  was 
not  quiet  a moment,  but  plunged  in  fast  succession.  1 
had  great  trouble  to  prevent  him  from  breaking  away 
or  to  stay  on  him.  Poor  Louisa  on  the  ground  with 
the  monster  beast  right  at  her  trying  to  catch  her.  She, 
too,  was  awfully  frightened  and  screamed  and  cried 
alternately.  I did  my  best  to  attract  her  attention  in 
order  that  I might  succeed  in  getting  her  up  behind  me, 
but  the  horse  pitched  so  fast  and  desperately  that  I was 
not  able  to  control  him  and  expected  to  be  hurled  to 
the  ground  every  second.  I tried  to  grab  her  by  the 
hand  to  make  an  effort  to  pull  her  up  on  the  horse.  The 
girl  kept  right  in  front  of  the  horse,  sometimes  under 
his  head,  and  in  spite  of  all  I could  do  it  looked  like  the 
horse  would  strike  her  with  his  forefeet  or  trample  on 
her.  It  was  a frightful  time  for  us  both.  While  this 
was  transpiring  the  big  black  object  would  rise  up  so 
near  the  horse  that  I could  almost  touch  it  with  my 
hand.  The  girl  in  her  frantic  efforts  to  escape  attempted 
to  climb  a tree  and  did  go  up  it  a few  feet,  but  was  so 
excited  that  she  dropped  back  on  her  feet.  This  would 
have  been  funny  if  it  had  been  a time  for  laughing,  but 
it  was  too  serious  a matter  to  indulge  in  merriment  then. 
After  so  long — hours,  it  seemed  to  me,  but  it  might  have 
been  only  a few  minutes — Lou,  while  dodging  around  to 
escape  the  animal  stumbled  against  a stump  which  put 
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a different  move  on  her.  In  an  instant  she  began 
scrambling  to  the  top  of  it  and  stood  up  and  screamed 
to  me  to  rein  the  horse  up  to  it  so  that  she  could  get  on 
the  horse  behind  me.  By  some  means  I managed 
to  get  the  horse  close  enough  to  the  stump  and 
she  sprang  on  behind  me  as  elastic  as  a rubber 
ball.  The  frightened  horse,  with  its  equally  scared 
riders,  needed  no  urging  to  get  away.  I gave 
the  horse  the  bridle  and  he  leaped  by  the  monster 
dark  object  and  seemed  to  almost  fly  along  the  road. 
How  the  sack  of  meal  stayed  in  the  saddle  and  how  we 
escaped  being  knocked  off  the  horse  by  limbs  of  trees 
I cannot  understand.  Just  before  reaching  Walker’s 
yard  gate  Lou,  who  was  trembling  and  talking  in  an 
excited  manner,  fell  off  the  horse.  She  supposed  the 
ugly  creature  was  pursuing  and  she  called  out  loudly 
for  help,  but  the  beast  had  not  followed  us.  When  she 
arose  she  found  that  she  was  more  scared  than  hurt. 
Walker  was  standing  at  the  gate  with  his  gun  and  said 
that  he  had  heard  us  screaming  in  the  bottom  but  was 
afraid  to  venture  outside  of  the  yard.  After  describing 
to  him  how  the  beast  done  and  our  narrow  escape  from 
it  he  pronounced  it  a bear.  It  was  a long  time  before  I 
and  Lou  and  Walker  and  his  wife  retired  to  bed  that 
night.  Lou  and  I hardly  slept  for  thinking  of  our 
terrible  night’s  adventure. 

“The  following  morning  Walker  concluded  to  col- 
lect enough  courage  to  leave  the  house  long  enough  to 
find  out  for  certain  what  we  had  met,  so  he  took  the 
rifle  and  his  dog  Rover  and  went  to  where  we  had 
encountered  the  beast.  After  a thorough  investigation 
he  came  hack  to  the  house  and  reported  that  it  was  a 
bear  sure  enough,  and  a very  large  one  as  shown  by  its 
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tracks.  The  man  appeared  greatly  surprised  that  we 
made  our  escape  so  easily,  Tor  it  is  a wonder/  said  he, 
‘that  it  did  not  destroy  one  or  both  of  us.’  When  he 
made  this  remark  Louisa  looked  at  me  in  a dazed  way 
and  said,  ‘Dosha,  you  are  a fool.  If  I had  been  on  the 
horse  as  you  were  and  you  on  the  ground  when  we  met 
that  bear  last  night  I would  have  run  off  and  let  the 
hear  eat  you  up.’  Her  words  sounded  strange  and  they 
hurt  my  feelings  for  I loved  her  dearly  and  supposed 
that  she  was  a true  friend  and  did  not  have  the  least 
thought  of  deserting  her.  When  I started  hack  home 
Lou  took  the  horse  to  set  me  across  the  river.  We 
stopped  at  the  spot  where  we  met  bruin  and  viewed  the 
scene.  Weeds  and  small  hushes  had  been  trampled 
down  by  the  horse,  bear  and  girl,  and  tracks  made  by 
the  dreadful  beast  showed  very  plain.  The  stump  from 
which  Lou  had  leaped  from  onto  the  horse  was  small 
in  diameter,  and  so  tall  that  I was  astonished  and 
puzzled  for  I could  not  settle  it  in  my  mind  how  she 
succeeded  in  climbing  on  top  of  it  so  quick.  As  we 
were  leaving  the  place  Lou  made  another  singular 
remark.  ‘‘Dosha,”  said  she,  “if  that  bear  had  killed  me 
last  night  I would  have  died  happy.”  I now  reached 
the  conclusion  that  in  meeting  the  bear  the  fright  had 
disordered  her  brain  and  her  mind  was  unbalanced  and 
I pitied  her.  She  got  all  right  though  in  a few  days. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Lou  went  to  Illinois.  I 
have  not  seen  her  since,  but  if  she  is  living,  she,  like 
myself,  has  a vivid  recollection  of  our  awful  experience 
that  night  in  that  dark  river  bottom  in  Taney  County, 
Mo.”  S.  C.  TURNBO. 
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